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For more DOLLARS 


we need more SENSE 


ere too much emphasis in this country on need for security 
and not enough on need for plenty. Farmers 150 years ago had 
security; they raised or made almost everything they used. They 
had security but you wouldn’t change places with them and the 
harsh life they led. 

Then the farmer got machinery. With it he raised more than he 
needed, exchanged the surplus for city-made goods that he had 


never been able to afford. He and his family were healthier, more 


comfortable, with electricity, plumbing, refrigerators, radios, books. , 


At the same time machinery was enabling the city worker to earn 
more by producing more. He traded part of his surplus to the 
farmer for more and better food. 

Ir farmer and city worker continue to produce more by better 
machinery, more and more efficiently used, each can trade more 
to the other and both will have a higher standard of living. If 
each produces less, there will be less to trade, and both will have 
a lower standard of living. 

The farmer doesn’t call that 


WARNER “planned economy”— he calls it 
ro 


SWASEY common sense. 


Turret Lathes We all belieye in common sense, 


don’t we? Or do we? 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWAMI! 


Delegates to the 1945 Inter-American Conference, who agreed upon the Act of Chapultepec, named after the historic 
castle where the sessions were held, also considered matters presented by two Economic Commissions, which evidences 
the place of international trade in hemisphere relations today. 
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BATTERY TRUCKS deliver 
the goods...any time—any place 


.... ALKALINE BATTERIES give 
them most trouble-free power 


K eeping plenty of planes flying “over there” calls for round-the-clock 
production of them over here . . . means speeding thousands of parts and 
sub-assemblies from one operation to another with time-table regularity. 
Keeping production lines adequately supplied continuously throughout 
every shift is a stop-and-go job in which battery industrial trucks excel 
because of their inherent advantages. 

They can go almost anywhere . . . indoors or outside . . . because they 
are quiet and free from fumes. They can even be provided with spark- 
enclosed construction for operation where fumes and fire hazards may 
exist. 

Exchange batteries keep the truck continuously supplied with power. 
While one battery operates the truck, another is being charged. The 
truck starts instantly, accelerates smoothly and consumes no power dur- 
ing stops. Thus it makes efficient use of power, and the current used for 
battery charging is the lowest-cost power available. 

Its electric motor drives are inherently simple and trouble-free. No 
other type of truck has so few wearing parts. In fact, the battery industrial 
truck is one of the most dependable and economical types of handling 
equipment... especially when powered with Edison Alkaline Batteries. 
With steel cell construction, a solution that is a preservative of steel and 
a fool-proof electrochemical principle of operation, they are the most 
durable, longest lived and most trouble-free of all batteries. Edison 
Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West 
Orange, New Jersey. 
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FORGET THE COURT 


-New Deal lost its spearhead 
pesident Roosevelt died, but lib- 
jorities in the courts and in many 
xdministrative agencies will last 
‘a. If anyone forgot this in the 
~ days of the Truman Adminis- 
. the windup of the Supreme 
» term this week serves as a re- 


it of the nine Supreme Court 
~s (counting Harlan F. Stone’s 
ion to Chief Justice) are Roose- 
sppointees (BW—Apr.] 5°44,p21). 
werage age Of the court is only 
59, and the two oldest members— 
and Justice Owen J. Roberts— 
ke two most conservative. On the 
of ordinary life expectancy tables, 
» Deal majority on the court is 
for another 20 years—five presiden- 
xdministrations—barring voluntary 
ment of any of them at 70. And 
e Court justices as a rule are 
derably better than average insur- 
risks. 

is majority will make its weight 
no matter what happens to the 
dency or to the makeup of Con- 


mn, W. . ‘ss ‘ 

Vv Magugonservative Administration could 

- Indusrmmdown that majority’s influence, be- 

— ulm the court can act only when cases 
ashy 


ought to it, but a left-wing court 
could stalemate a conservative 
jnistration just as a conservative 
it Foreggi@ set the New Deal back on its 
in the early days. 


aret T 
« S Deal for Unions 

Supreme Court’s decisions this 
es ina group of antitrust cases in- 
it Sams labor unions indicate the ex- 


Lamy 4g? Which New Deal policies may 


D. Foo outlive the New Deal as a force 

Trespo ernment. 

C its ruling in the notable case 
st New York — electrical work- 
bW—Oct.2’44,p103), the court up- 
the principle that labor loses its 

ae nity from the antitrust laws when 

re mbines with employers, or other 

y Some >ot groups, in restraint of trade. 


a leaves the government’s trust 
BANY ers a clear field in such cases and 


Fok lly assures them of a favorable de- 

: in the celebrated suit against 

Coast lumber interests and mill- 

E Big ’ unions when that case comes 
‘se Sie the Supreme Court next fall. 

; Sout, while the decision in the elec- 


d workers’ case went against the 
fae it has the effect of sustainin 
_:4@ew Deal precept that labor shoul 
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be accorded government protection and 
a special status under the law. 

In a sharp dissent, Justice Owen J. 
Roberts pointed out that, under the 
majority opinion, labor can immunize 
itself from antitrust prosecution simply 
by being careful to deal with employers 
individually, instead of collectively. 
He said, “The union is at liberty to 
impose every term and condition shown 
by the record in this case and to enforce 
those conditions and procure an agree- 
ment from each employer to such con- 
ditions by calling strikes, by lockout, 
and boycott, provided only employer 
agrees for himself alone and not in 
concert with any other,” 


Case Dismissed 


In another antitrust decision, the 
court dismissed the plea of a Phila- 
delphia trucking company (Hunt's 
Motor Freight) that a local of the 
Teamsters’ Union had forced it out of 
business—thus lessening competition in 
interstate trade—by refusing to admit 
its employees to membership at a time 
when the union had closed shop agree- 
ments with the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., thus automatically canceling 
A. & P.’s contracts with Hunt, 


Most United—Least United 


The Roosevelt majority of the court 
will be most cohesive on issues in- 
volving labor, least cohesive on ques- 
tions involving property rights and 
personal liberty. 

The violent schisms which have de- 
veloped in these fields were never 
more apparent than in this week’s 5-3 
antitrust decision against the Asso- 
ciated Press. In this case, which had 
its origin in the late President’s animus 
against an antiadministration press, five 
separate judicial opinions were filed. 


STILL IN THE SADDLE 


Truman is holding his own with 
Congress. 

In recent weeks, commentators, alert 
to get the jump on each other in pre- 
dicting that the honeymoon is over, 
this week had to swallow the fact that 
the Senate, in a dramatic nonpartisan 
vote, granted him authority to cut 
tariff rates by 50% in postwar trade 
bargaining. 

They also had to admit that the 
President, by requesting es to 
establish a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Coonan, had _ stuck his 
head up without getting it knocked off. 


extending the life of 
y FEPC now 1s certain 
following the action of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee in restor 
ing its funds for the next fiscal year. 


A compromise 
the temporary 


HEIR APPARENT 


Action by Congress to revamp the 
succession to the Presidency during a 
vice-presidential vacancy is assured by 
President Truman’s recommendations 
this week. The prospect is that the 
Speaker of the House will be placed 
next in line—temporarily at least. 

How much further Congress will go 
in legislative action to replace the 1886 
law which established a Cabinet line 
of succession headed -by the Secretary 
of State is conjectural. The defect in 
a statutory system is that Congress 
can always upset it. For instance, you 
can imagine what would happen if, with 
the Speaker placed next in line, the 
Administration party began to worry 
about losing its majority in the House 
and the Speakership along with it. 

The upshot of Truman’s move, con- 
sequently, may be (1) legislation to 
forestall the elevation of Stettinius or 
another Secretary of State in the event 
of Truman’s death with the Vice- 
Presidency vacant; (2) the simultaneous 
establishment of a commission of 
White House, Congress, and Supreme 
Court appointees to draft an amend- 
ment that would fix the order of 
succession firmly in the Constitution. 


Truman’s Objective 


Truman’s recommendation for ac- 
tion by Congress now obviously has 
the immediate objective of permitting 
him to eliminate the presidential ques- 
tion in getting confirmation of a suc- 
cessor to Stettinius. 

It is reliably reported that Sen. Wal- 
ter F. George of Georgia was offered 
the post and refused it. There was 
widespread talk this week that Gen 
Dwight D. Eisenhower would be Tru- 
man’s choice. However, the expecta- 
tion of close observers still is that the 
President will fall back on James F. 
Byrnes, former senator, Supreme Court 
Justice, and Director of the Office of 
War Mobilization. 


SHARING NAZI SECRETS 


A formula for making an all-synthetic 
tire rubber and other German inven- 
tions uncovered by American and Brit- 


Water 
is a Weapon! 


e A vital battle is being waged on the nation’s farms . . . the battle 
for food! Many scientific tests have conclusively proved that a major 
weapon in this fight is running water. For with water constantly 
available, hens will lay more eggs ... cows will give more milk 
... beef cattle and hogs will take on weight faster with less food. 


An egg is nearly 70% water. beef and pork contain about 65% 
water, while milk will average around 60% water content. So you 
can see that it is very important to pump sufficient water if we are to 
increase our food supply. 

Pumping such quantities of water by hand entails a waste of 
needed manpower. Power pumps do it faster and better. And they 
need controls—like the PENN Pressure Switch shown below. Why? 
Because without such controls, pumping units would be unable to 
operate automatically and would require constant supervision. 

Pump controls are only one of many products made by PENN 
— products important in war and peace. Controls are also manu- 
factured for heating, air conditioning, refrigeration, engines 
and air compressors. Ifyou haveanautomatic control problem, 
consult with PENN. Write Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


Tesult 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION. AIR CONDITI NG. ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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slogists who followed the 
into Germany will be freely dis- 
all known manufactur- 
be interested in a particu- 
4 or product. 
information is regarded as war 
Manufacturers who make use 
no obligation to this a 
lp to German nationals. The ma- 
js nominally restricted, which 
that, although it is being put in 
is of industry now, it will not 
widespread publication until 
ble value to Japan has been 
sctive covering the procedure to 
ed is in the works at WPB. 
slovists who have returned 
rope report that some Germans 
nd otherwise sought to conceal 
entific and technical work, while 
made full disclosures. 


RELIEF FACES DELAY 


her Congress passes an interim 
ate tax relief bill before summer 
ds largely on how much 
t there is to liberalize the 
m worked out by the Joint Com- 
on Internal Revenue (BW — 
8'45,p15). 
iman Robert L. Doughton of 
puse Ways & Means Committee 
ek filed a bill covering the joint 
ittee’s four-point program for 
g up re and increasing the 
exemption from the excess- 
s tax on 1946 corporate incomes. 
Doughton bill would improve 
king capital position of corpora- 
without making any real tax cuts 
in House and in Senate, there 
a fight to write in tax reduc- 
and to make the increase in the 
profits exemption apply on 1945 
ts. If Administration leaders 
tat this movement down quickly, 
hole question may have to wait 
Congress comes back from re- 


PAY RISE LIKELY 


ican expect the Administration’s 
ion wage policy to allow a 10% 
se in hourly rates to offset loss of 


dilization officials figure it this 
mdustries now producing the same 

ype goods on war orders that 
do in peacetime are paying an 
ge of 1084% of basic hourly rates 
tesult of eight hours’ overtime at 
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time-and-a-half in each 48-hour week. 
This, of course, will drop to 100% ona 
40-hour week, and downgrading and 
similar adjustments will bring the total 
cut in labor costs to about 10%. In- 
crease in productivity will offset the 
somewhat higher fixed cost per unit. 

Balancing all this, stabilization offi- 
cials conclude that the industries which 
have been producing their regular ci- 
vilian-type goods can take a 10% wage 
rate boost without an increase in either 
cost or prices. Other industries—auto- 
mobiles, for example—will be eligible 
for a price boost under OPA’s reconver- 
sion pricing formula to help offset 
higher labor costs (BW —May19'45, 
p19). 


MAVERICK IS TARGET 


Maury Maverick may not brush off 
casily, but a scheme is afoot to divide 
the functions of his Smaller War Plants 
Corp. between the Commerce Dept. 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

Secretary Henry Wallace would in- 
herit SWPC’s 110 field offices to carry 
on small-business promotion work, 
while its power to make loans would be 


Small Auto Makers Benefit 


Auto quotas announced this 
week by WPB provide a break for 
smaller manufacturers such as 
Crosley Corp., since no producer 
was assigned a quota lower than 
8,000 cars for the July 1-Dec. 31 
period. WPB said it realized that 
small producers as well as any 
newcomers should be allowed to 
start production at a reasonable 
rate. 

Otherwise the quotas assigned 
generally followed historical aver- 
age production. Special quotas 
will come later for special-type 
vehicles—taxicabs, hearses, ambu- 
lances. 

The over-all ceilings are limited 
to the amount of steel available, 
without allotments or preferences. 
The quotas: 

July 1- 
Dec. 31, 


1945 
95,096 


First 
Quarter 
1946 
190,192 
99,270 
79,820 
18,550 
13,602 
12,118 
11,550 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
449,102 


Graham-Paige 
Crosley 


Total 


absorbed in John W. Synder's RFC. 
When the champions of small busi- 
ness on Capitol Hill have been buttered 
up, the plan will be submitted for Presi- 
dent Truman’s expected O.K. 


Bigger Merger Behind Move 


Maverick’s operations are regarded as 
a particularly sore spot, but their liqui- 
dation is really only part of a plan, which 
Truman already favors in principle, to 
consolidate in the Federal Loan Ad- 
ministration all domestic and interna- 
tional lending agencies except those 
directly connected with agriculture. It’s 
likely, however, that the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, which fell on 
evil days in the Dept. of Agriculture, 
will be included in the shift. 

There’s no substance in rumors that 
the Federal Loan Agency will be con- 
solidated with the Treasury Dept. 


COTTON PRICE LAMENT 


Sen. John H. Bankhead of Alabama 
O.K.’d the War Food Administration’s 
1945 cotton purchase program, but 
squawked when he discovered later that 
the proposed prices are below parity. 
Market bulls caught by the unexpected 
bear hug also bellowed. 

Last year the WFA price schedule 
began the season below parity but ended 
above parity. The prices paid on 2,500,- 
000 bales averaged practically parity. 
For this year’s crop the prices offered 
by WFA will at no time exceed par'ty, 
but Bankhead didn’t realize this before 
the deed was done. 

War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones didn’t intend to put a fast one 
over on the cotton bloc—he simply ne- 
glected to revise an old price schedule— 
one that had been prepared nearly a 
month ago when market prices were 20 
points lower. 

Sen. Bankhead has been told that it’s 
too late now, but he wasn’t brushed off 
that easily last year and probably won’t 
be this year. 


KRUG IN ICKES’ JOB? 


Strictly as a long shot, you might 
play J. A. (Cap) Krug, WPB chairman, 
to succeed Harold Ickes as Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Krug is Wisconsin born. Ordinarily, 
the Interior post calls for a man from 
west of the Mississippi River, but 
President Truman has already made 
sO many appointments from the West 
as to render difficult the selection of 
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PRAUDLER 
BULLETINS... 
In important preliminar' 
ep tonard 
econ ers1on 


Has victory over Germany stepped up 
your postwar planning? You who have 
processing operations will find that Pfaud- 
ler can help you make real progress in 
solving equipment problems. Pfaudler 
Glass-Lined Steel and Stainless Steel 
Equipment, so vital in producing food, 
chemicals, and drugs for war, is ready to 
help you gain a dominant position in the 
competitive period ahead. 

In whatever field you are engaged—if 
acid resistance, product purity, and free- 
dom from corrosion are important to you, 
Pfaudler equipment, too, is important. 

You can save time on reconversion by 
writing to Pfaudler Engineers about your 
contemplated operations. Let them send 
you a selection of Pfaudler literature per- 
tinent to your needs. Pfaudler Bulletins 
on standardized and custom built corro- 
sion resistant equipment contain inform- 
ative data on materials, specifications, 
uses, that will be helpful to your chem- 
ists, engineers and production men. Write 
The Pfaudler Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


OF GLASS-LINED 


WORLD'S LARGEST mg 
MANUFACTURER ¥ STEEL EQUIPMENT 


ENGINEERS AND FABRICATORS OF 
CORROSION RESISTANT PROCESS EQUIPMENT 


still another man from that section. 

Krug has sufficient background to 
take over Ickes’ war jobs, principally 
oil and coal supply and distribution, 
and his past association with the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority qualifies him 
to deal with power and other natural 
resources. 

How much of a political asset Krug 
would be to the Administration and to 
the Democratic party is another ques- 
tion, a question that might scratch him 
from the list of entries. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


War Mobilization Director Fred 
M. Vinson’s recommendation to boost 
the statutory minimum wage from 40¢ 
to 50¢ an hour is the first step in the 
Administration’s postwar labor and 
wage policy (BW—Jun.16’45,p17). 

Pullman equipment to carry return- 
ing servicemen is being drawn princi- 
pally from what are called the “hotel 
runs,” the short hauls such as New 
York-Washington, —_Indianapolis-Chi- 
cago. It is felt that on such short 
runs civilians can travel by coach on 
early evening or morning trains with- 
out hardship. 

The Red Cross has some contact at 
some time with perhaps half of the 
servicemen abroad, according to an 
estimate admittedly casual—but from 
a competent source. It is making some 
headway with the Navy, but that 
branch of the service still prefers to 
take care of its own. 

Some retailers are demanding pri- 
orities to outfit returning servicemen. 
WPB has turned thumbs down on this 
idea but is ready to step in with spe- 
cial controls if necessary. A spot check 
of six cities indicates that stores have 
adequate inventories. 

OPA has been meeting with manu- 
facturers of mechanical refrigerators, 
thinks they will come back into produc- 
tion at 1942 prices. 

Some effort is being made to pull 
war work out of so-called stranded 
communities, “ghost” towns rejuven- 
ated by war, so that workers will have 
a chance to get jobs elsewhere before 
the rush. 

—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


The towering wheat crop of 1945 is 
overtaxing the railroads (page 18). To 
keep grain loadings far above the 1944 
level, the carriers are converting _live- 
stock and refrigerator cars, even the 
workaday gondola. Ingeniously, the 
Santa Fe is fitting 1,000 coal cars with 
steel tops, covering bottoms with paper, 
making long hauls easy. 


Prove the point on paper. 
You'll feel the quality. 
The point is smooth. 
The point is strong, be- 
cause the lead is bonded 
to the wood. 
(Pressure-Proofed) 
Venus VELVETS are 
office favorites. 

Try them... 

you'll specify them! 


ag» Venus VELVETS 
SF are better’ pencils 
= ... but only 5¢. 
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Business activity has been slipping since Victory was won in Europe, the 
rate of decline is accelerating, and it would be unduly optimistic to expect 
reconversion to arrest the movement in the near future. 

Business Week's index has been losing, on the average, about a point 
a week since V-E Day. This despite the relatively small cutbacks to date. 

The main factor, of course, is lower industrial production, particularly 
munitions output. In fact, revision of Business Week’s index (page 13) 
to reflect up-to-date data on munitions output accentuates slightly the 
decline in over-all activity. 

* 
The trend of business will bear close watching as June and July cutbacks, 
notably for the Army Service Forces, begin to show up more clearly. 

ASF began to take the “rise” out of its rising programs around the 
first of April. But those were paper cutbacks. The real reductions have 
been slower in materializing. 

However, most war contractors will know shortly what the Army 
expects of them over the rest of the year. Then, and only then, will the 
effect of cutbacks on demand for materials and manpower become 
apporent. 

3 
Steel mills haven’t yet been able to book civilian orders as a result of cuts 
so far authorized in the munitions program. 

Neither have the half million workers released from war jobs in April 
and May shown up on the unemployment rolls. 

This is more evidence of ‘evaporation’ (BW—Jun.9’45,p9). Our 
economy in wartime has been too big for its breeches; it will take some shrink- 
ing before normal relationships can be re-established. 

Patriotic pressure is reduced as a driving factor in production. 

The steel industry’s operating rate (BW—Jun.16’45,p9) has declined 
again, this week to 88.8% of capacity, even though the present backlog 
is about 2,000,000 tons and civilian industry is clamoring to place recon- 
version orders for third-and fourth-quarter delivery. 

Workers are switching to labor-short lines where their prospect of job 
security is greater than it is in the direct war effort. 

* 
The picture of unemployment declining while factories let a substantial 
number of workers go is a phenomenon of these extraordinary times. 

Usually it couldn’t happen, but it can today. 

Factory jobs are fewer by half a million since the cutbacks started. 
Nonagricultural employment, however, is down but little, and unemployment 
has dipped below 750,000. The armed forces, net, aren’t growing. 

Agriculture has absorbed the relatively few workers who haven't found 
other nonwar jobs. Farm wages, by the way, are at an all-time high— 
about $81 a month with board is the present national average. 

* 
The civilian labor force will be augmented by 3,000,000 additional war 
workers before the end of the year, and more than 1,000,000 veterans 
probably will be demobilized. 

Add in about 750,000 now without jobs and there will be perhaps 


4,750,000 seeking civilian employment. 
Yet Dept. of Labor people who are close to the situation say they do not 
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think that over-all unemployment will exceed 2,000,000 at any time this year, 

This is encouraging with respect to reconversion’s ability to absorb 
those workers who don’t retire from the labor force. It also implies opti- 
mism as to wage earnings and purchasing power of the masses. 

The prospect of low unemployment, though, must presuppose work 
spreading through a shorter work-week and less take-home pay. 

+ 
The construction industry is ready to take up a good part of any slack which 
may develop in the domestic economy. 

There was a sharp rise in construction contract awards in the first four 
months of this year. That, however, was mostly war plant and a lot of it 
will never be built (although cancellations so far are few). 

The significant gain came in May. Both McGraw-Hill’s Engineering 
News-Record and the F. W. Dodge Corp. report a substantial increase and 
this isn't dream stuff; it’s work ready to go. Moreover, the gain isn’t just 
war construction; it runs across the board—residential and all. 

WPB’s removal of many controls has touched off this flurry. 

Neither Engineering News-Record nor Dodge, however, expects big 
things this year. 

WPB, in fact, has singled out construction as one of the two or three 
industries, chewing up huge amounts of materials, to be held in check 
during the early stages of reconversion (BW—May12’45,p15). 

But when steel turns plentiful, watch WPB change its mind. 

- 
Residential building will run behind most types of construction. 

Single-family dwellings are difficult to put up without lumber, even 
if the builder can surmount other shortages. Apartment projects, on the other 
hand, should get off to a relatively fast start. 

Talk of a million homes a year for ten years is still premature. 

Rogd construction and repair, airports and other pentup public works, 
some industrial projects and utility expansion are among the current con- 
tract awards that hold the most immediate promise. 

A Federal Power Commission survey just completed asserts that elec- 
tric and gas utilities (other than federal projects) will want to spend a cool 
billion dollars over the next twelve months. 

The domestic mining industry breathes more easily now that the subsidy 
bill has been passed with a one-year extension of authority to pay premium 
prices to high-cost producers of copper, lead, and zinc. 

There is new confidence that Uncle Sam will protect the market against 
stockpiled metal that will be surplus after the war ends. 

Wall Street noted this confidence in Tuesday’s boomlet in coppers. 

. 
Recurrent rumors of higher prices for metals aren’t to be relied upon. 

Gold is the center of most of these rumors. 

Last week’s small rise in Britain’s official gold price (BW—Jun.16'45, 
pl11) and this week’s lifting of the ban on gold mining in the United States 
(page 19) gave rumor-mongers new chances to stir up excitement. 

However, intelligent stock market followers are mainly interested in 
the growing proof that gold has not lost all caste as a monetary metal. 
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2000 PIECES PER HOUR are skivea 
and threaded on a single lathe, powered 
by a specially designed G-E motor that 
withstands 80 reversals per minute. Former 
motors burned out every two weeks, caused 
many control troubles. 


9 CENTS A YEAR FOR MAINTENANCE 


—that’s the remarkable over-the-years 
record of 4000 G-E loom motors installed 
in a mammoth textile mill. They've been 
running some 41 hours a week, 50 weeks 


a year—since 1915 


Whether you need only a few “‘mousepower” 
to drive an instrument chart of 7000 horse- 
power to operate a giant rolling mill, it will 
pay you to bring your next motor-drive prob- 
lem to General Electric. Then you'll have the 
world’s widest assortment of standard motors 
to choose from. General Electric’s special- 
motor engineering has also produced the 
fastest motor, the strongest motor, and many 
other tradition-breaking designs. We'll wel- 
come your problems, usual or unusual, for 
powering your plant or for “building in” on 
appliances or machines. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Buy all the BONDS you can—and keep all you buy 


$12,000 A YEAR SAVED! Installation of 


this G-E synchronous motor in a@ “West 
Virginia mine cut power costs two Woys: 
it reduced the power needed to drive the 
big fan; it reduced power losses through- 
out the mine by improving power factor 


EACH MONTH, $600 IS SAVED by re atom 


covering the power formerly’ wasted in pfhice 
breaking-in aircraft engines. A special G-E on't 
motor first starts the engine; it then becomes 
@ generator and supplements the plant's 
regular power supply. 
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Industry can expect some odd and 
fu ing things to happen in the next 
ix months. e section of industry 
at is struggling with reconversion to 
wilian production, in particular, will 
yerate under a queer combination of 
cht control and _ catch-as-catch-can 
mpetition for both materials and 
arkets. 

Businessmen will find that the open- 
ding of the War Production Board’s 
ontrolled Materials Plan on July 1— 
starting gun for reconversion—has a 
umber of strings tied to it. Open- 
nding in this case means simply that 
uppers will be allowed to fill unrated 
ders for steel, copper, and aluminum 
soon as they have taken care of all 
heir priority business. 

Hedging Its Bets—Although WPB 
hinks that there will be enough free 
etal left after military demands to 
ke care of everybody, it is hedging its 
bets in at least three respects: 

(1) The big metal-using industries— 


- utomobiles, construction, refrigerators, 
n pice furniture, and a few others— 
E on't have output restrictions canceled 


2 2 


While WPB and industry struggle up the thorny path to 
econversion, heavy civilian goods begin to trickle off the 
ssembly lines—one way or another. Gas ranges are still 
ubject to limitation orders but Detroit-Michigan Stove 
0. is turning them out (left) with priorities assistance 
nder an Office of Civilian Requirements program 
C alling for from 300,000 to 350,000 in the third quarter. 


Yeconversion—The Last Mile 


’ Though WPB avoids outright relaxation of controls, pros- 
4 is that manufacturers will find themselves in catch-as-catch- 
competition for materials and markets. Crucial test due in fall. 


outright. Instead, they will get produc- 
tion quotas designed to keep their de- 
mands more or less in line with the 
supply of materials. Automobile pro- 
ducers, for instance, have been given a 
quota of 200,000 passenger cars for the 
last half of this year (BW —May26’45, 
pl5). If they polish that off before 
year-end, WPB will consider their re- 
quests for extra quotas in the light of 
supply conditions. 

(2) Programs for production of es- 
sential civilian goods set up before the 
relaxation of CMP will be continued 
at the old levels. This is primarily an 
insurance measure. By continuing the 
old programs, WPB makes sure of get- 
ting minimum production in these 
lines, even if less essential producers 
win out in the race to get free metal. 
Manufacturers who already hold CMP 
tickets for essential civilian goods pro- 
duction like this arrangement—natu- 
rally. New producers—or old companies 
getting back to their regular line for 
the first time since the war—don’t like 
it at all. 


(3) CMP itself will be continued 


» 
> -« 


through the remainder of the year as 
insurance of essential production in 
stead of being abandoned after the 
third quarter as WPB originally 
planned. 

e All Priority System Retained—The 
decision to continue CMP has thrown 
a wrench in the plan to establish im 
mediately a soiai two-band priority 
system in place of the present many 
tiered ratings. Theoretically, CMP could 
work with a two-band system, but ope: 
ating officials hesitate to make th 
shift. Also, by keeping a full deck of 
priorities, WPB gives itself one mor 
protection in case anything should hap 
pen to go wrong during the next six 
months. 

The plan now is to keep the old 
system and start the new one running 
side by side with it toward the end of 
the year. The new priorities for mili 
tary production (MM) will be assigned 
to orders that will carry over into 1946 
While the two systems are working 
in double harness, an MM rating will 
be equivalent to an AA-1. After Jan. 1, 
1946, the AA system will be dropped 
So far, WPB hasn’t decided what to do 
about feeding in the civilian (CC) pri 
orities that are supposed to constitute 
the second band in the new system of 
priorities. 

e The Supply Problem—In the immedi 
ate future, manufacturers are mor 
likely to worry about the supply of 
materials than about the fine points of 


When WPB lifted the L order controlling electric ironers 
early this month, Chicago’s Hurley Machine Division of 
Electric Household Utilities eked out the interval to 
July 1—CMP’s “upending” date—under spot author- 
ization which gave the company an AA-5 rating good only 
till that date. Chairman E. N. Hurley (right) packs the 
first Thor Gladiron the company has made since 1942. 
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Date 


Returned Seized By 


ODT 


8/20/42 Navy 
Leased** Army 
10/12/43 Interior 
9/22/43 WSA 


6/22/44 Interior 


12/14/43 


3/23/44 


5/25/44 
6/15/44 
5/ 9/44 
Army 


8/17/44 Army 
12/21/44 ODT 
creme sn Navy 
Army 
Interior 
Army 


2/24/45 


Army 


PLANT SEIZURES 
Date 
Name of Company* Seized 

Toledo, Peoria & Western 

Railroad, Peoria, Ill. ({M) 3/21/42 
General Cable Co., 

Bayonne, N. J. (L) ..... 8/13/42 
S. A. Woods Co., Boston, 

BERG SOs onccavccass. Ovenas 
Soft and hard coal mines 

(L) of es eae A 
Atlantic Basin Iron Works, 

Brooklyn, N..Y. (M).... 9/ 3/43 
Soft and hard coal mines 

bast « cca . 11/ 1/43 
13 N. E. leather com- 

panies, Peabody and 

Salem, Mass. (L)....... 11/20/43 
Western Electric Co., Balti- 

more, Md. (L).......... 12/19/43 
Fall River textile com- 

panies (L).... . 2/ 7/44 
Ken-Rad Tube & Lamp 

Co., Owensboro, Ky. (M) 4/13/44 
Jenkins Brothers Co., 

Bridgeport, Conn. (M).. 4/13/44 
Montgomery Ward & Co., 

Chicago, Ill. (M)....... 4/25/44 
Hummer Mfg. Co., Spring- 

field, Ill. (M).... ere rr 
Philadelphia Transportation 

RPE 
Midwest truckers (M).... 8/11/44 
San Francisco machine 

RR Re oe: 8/14/44 
International Nickel Co., 

Huntington, W. Va.(L).. 8/29/44 
69 soft coal mines (L).... 8/31/44 
Cleveland Bronze Co. (L).. 9/ 5/44 
Hughes Tool Co., Houston, 

;. | Re .... 9/ 6/44 
20th Century Brass Co., 

Minneapolis, Minn. (M). 9/ 9/44 
Farrell Steel Co., Sandusky, 

Gee Glee. cvti<vesweus 9/25/44 


PLANT SEIZURES 


Name of Company* 
8 Toledo tool and die 
SS eae 


Saga Sag 
Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. (M)...... 
Cleveland Electrical [llumi- 
nating Co. (L).... 
American Enka Corp., Ashe- 
ville, N. C. (L and M).. 
235 soft coal mines (L).... 
United Engineering Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. (L) 
363 hard coal mines, 3 soft 
tS eae ; 
33 Soft coal mines (L)... . 
Cocker Machine Co., Gas- 
ue, 2. oO)... ..... 
Chicago truck lines (L).... 
Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, 
fh. . ee 
Mary Leila Mills, Greens- 
boro, Ga. (M)..... 
Humble Oil Co., Ingleside, 


Men Kid < bias bars 
Pure Oil Co., Dawes, W. 
Va. (M)...... Sg ay 
Scranton Transit Co., 


Scranton, Pa. (L)....... 


Indirect Sanctions 
Office of Economic Stabilization directed WPB, Army, and 


Supporting NWLB: Box Score of Enforcement Ac'ions 


Date 
Seized 


11/ 4/44 
12/ 8/44 


. 12/28/44 


1/13/45 


2/18/45 
4/10/45 


4/23/45 


5/ 3/45 
5/ 4/45 


wm 


20/45 
23/45 


an 


5/28/45 


Date 
Returned od By 
11/ 7/44 
1/15/45 
teens ae 
6/14/45 Ir P 
Seip \ 
6/14/45 I: . 
6/14/45+ Interior 
Chivas Ow An 
ntediace ( )] ) T 
Biola arate’ At om 
halle Ai unic 
In dispute PA\\ trol 
ielialeinn PAW ith 
Mp eee OD1 man 
ping 
e ore 
force 


mon— 


Navy to deny priorities and controls to the following companies 6 
E. A. Laboratories, Brooklyn (Feb. 14, 1945); McLaren Sports o 
wear Co., Philipsburg, Pa. (May 23, 1945); Standard ‘Trouser ie 
Co., Buckhannon, W. Va. (May 23, 1945); Bressler Brothers, onths 


Atlanta, Ga. (June 13, 1945). : ' 
ODT and OPA directed to deny rations to: Wentworth tl R 


Bus Lines, Dover, N. H. (June 5, 1945). 


*(L) Indicates defiance by labor; (M) indicates defiance by » 
agement; + indicates partial return; ** 


leased to another contractor. 


VLB 


B SClZ 
VLE 
Since 
Eco 


the reconversion plan (BW —Jun.2’45, 
pl5). Nobody knows just how much 
metal will become available over the 
next two quarters, but WPB’s experts 
think there will be at least two points 
during that period when things will be 
touch and go. 

The first will come within the next 
few weeks—immediately after the July 1 
deadline for open-ending CMP. Un- 
rated steel won't be available in any 
quantity until military cutbacks have 
filtered back down to the mills. Dur- 
ing July and the first part of August, 
many manufacturers are likely to find 
that they can’t get delivery on unrated 
orders. If they have lost their war 
business, there will be nothing for them 
to do but close down. Manpower fore- 
casters think there will be a sharp jump 
in unemployment duririg the next two 
months. And WPB officials expect a 
flood of applications for priority help 
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from the same industries that asked 
to be turned loose on an unrated basis. 
e A Pinch by Early Fall—The next big 
to come around the 
beginning of the fourth quarter—late 
September or October. By then the 
heavy industries will have finished tool- 
ing up and will be slugging the market 
with their demands fo 
Army cutbacks are big enough, there 
will be little trouble, but it is hard to 
say just what the Army will be doing 
next September. By the end of the year, 
officials hope that the roughest part 
of reconversion will be over. 

One of WPB’s problems throughout 


squeeze is likel 


this period will 


manufacturers don’t swee 
clean, leaving their small competitors 
with nothing: WPB’s answer is to give 
any manufacturer with quarterly sales 
of less than $50,000 an automatic 
AA-4 rating and a deferred CMP allot- 


r materials. If 


to see that big 
the market 


ness. 
gloomy suspicion that contractors who 
get out of war work will use up therg™pmen 
allotment tickets first and make apolo- 
gies afterward. WPB is starting a sens 
of spot checks on inventories to head 
this off, but officials admit that the 
can’t police more than a fraction of the 
producers. 

WPB’s own staff isn’t entirely of ont 
mind about the reconversion prograll 
that is being put into effect. Mamggmpcan 
operating officials think that the only 
way to relax controls is to revoke the 


nest 0 


ment. This will put orders from smalgjamen 
firms ahead of all unrated demand,gjjctio 
but champions like the Senate Small 
Business Committee insist that it won't 
be enough. 
eA Gloomy Suspicion—Another and 
even bigger headache will be getting 
producers to cancel their rated orders 
as soon as they lose their military bus- 


ities 
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out of the way. They 


; af 
pre oe will defeat its own 
@) soses pecalise production controls 
Ns clumsy for fine shades of ad- 
a that 2 butcher knife can’t be 


4 as though it were a surgical instru- 
. Other Side—Officials such as 
- Y. Elliott, vice-chairman for 
oq requirements, insist on the 
hand that essential civilian pro- 
son would lose out in a free-for-all 
| able over materials. They want to 
he lid without completely lifting 
Fred M. Vinson’s Office of War 
pilization & Reconversion 1s in- 
ved to back them up. 

he final plan is a compromise, and 
, 4l] compromises it doesn’t satisfy 
her side entirely. 


izures Pile Up 


Ten orders by Truman in 
omonths interpreted as notice 
unions and management that 
trols will stay until V-J Day. 


In the two months since President 
man took office he had at the be 
ning of this week signed ten execu- 
¢ orders directing plant seizure to 
force National War Labor Board 
ion—five because of labor defiances 
j five because of management resis- 
ce. By way of contrast, in the 40 
oths from Jan. 12, 1942, when 
VLB was created by executive order, 
til Roosevelt’s death, a total of only 
B seizures were made as a result of 
VLB actions. 

Since Truman’s accession, the Office 
Economic Stabilization, at the re- 
pest of NWLB, has asked other gov- 
mment agencies to impose economic 
ctions, such as withdrawal of pri- 


nN small 
-mands, 


> SmalliMities for materials, against four firms 
t won'timnich refused to accept NWLB orders. 


ly one such sanctions order had been 


not indicate any new policy, it is at 
least significant in showing no relaxa- 
tion of Roosevelt’s firm position. 

e It’s Routine Now—Although some of 
the seizures recently made had been 
stalled for a while, the handling of 
compliance problems has generally set- 
tled down into a routine for NWLB, 
Office of Economic Stabilization, and 
the White House. 

NWLB regional units and special in- 
dustry commissions, as well as the 
national board, generally have on their 
dockets 100 or more cases which are 
technically listed “noncompliance.” 
Most of these problems are removed, 
however, by direct negotiation between 
NWLB officials and the companies 
and unions involved. Generally, no 
more than a dozen of these cases at any 
one time prove-too stubborn for NWLB 
to take care of, requiring referral to the 
OES as a preliminary to White House 
action. 

OES tries to use indirect sanctions to 
avoid seizure. However, this is rarely 
effective, because withdrawal of pri- 
orities on materials, for example, has no 
value in securing union compliance, and 
cancellation of war contracts is self 


defeating where the items being made 
are needed by the Army and Navy. 

e Box Score to Date—Of the 38 seizure 
cases, 18 involved management defi- 


_ 


ance, 19 labor defiance, and one de 
fiance by both management and labor 
(table, page 16). 

Seventeen of the total have 
returned after compliance was secured; 
15 are still held by the government on 
the original basis; four were returned 
partially; one plant was Icased to an 
other contractor; and one seizure was 
impeded by a court dispute. 

The seizure impeded by court action 

involves the Humble Oil Co. of 
Ingleside, Tex. Because the company 
went to court to prevent enforcement 
of a NWLB maintenance-of-member 
ship order, seizure was delayed for al 
most two years. 
e Temporary Injunction—Whien the 
seizure order finally was issued on Jun 
6 after a circuit court vacated a district 
court injunction against seizure, the 
company appealed to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, and meantime obtained a tem 
porary restraining order from Judge 
T. M. Kennerly ‘in U.S. District Court 
at Galveston to prevent the seizure from 
being effected. 

With the Supreme Court on Mon- 
day refusing to review the case, the 
company’s hope centered on Kennerly’s 
postponing his decision, thus keep 
ing the temporary injunction in effect 
He did not. Instead his refusal to grant 
a permanent restraining order left the 


becn 
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RECONVERSION FAST, PRODUCTION SLOW 


er andgm™pued previously. 
getting Climax at Chicago—Furthermore, 
ordersj™mis outbreak of activity to enforce la- 
y busi-gm™mer regulations has been marked by a 
se thef™ow of force unmatched since the 
‘s whommny marched into the offices of Mont- 
> theig™mery Ward & Co, When the Office 
apolof™ Defense Transportation, backed by 
-seriff@000 Army military police, took over 
) head fM@hicago’s entire trucking industry (page 
ther f’’) that was no token seizure. 
of thefil Enforcement of NWLB orders has 
en approached with vigor since V-F. 
of onefmay to make it clear to industry and 
ygramim>or that Victory in Europe did not 
\anmecan an end rong Fon controls (BW— 
onlfme".16°45,p5). But if the big show of 
> themetivity since Truman took office docs 
1945 SINESS WEEK © June 23, 1945 


Passenger cars share an assembly line with military vehicles and sorely needed 
commercial trucks in England’s Morris Motors factory—proof of Britain’s slight 
edge in the automotive reconversion race: U. S. assembly lines are not sched- 
uled to start moving for several months, but the expected output is 2,146,000 
cars in a year. English output for the same comparable period is scheduled 
at 200,000 (BW—Jun.16°45,p111), with half slated for export to bolster the 
Empire’s lifeblood—foreign trade. Most of the rest will be doled out only to 
those granted special licenses. The average Englishman has a long time to wait. 
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overnment free to proceed without 
egal encumbrances. 

Notice of seizure by the Petroleum 
Administration for War was posted June 
6 at the company’s Ingleside refinery but 
no action to put the seizure into effect 
was taken. 
© Like Ward Case—The company’s ap- 
aie parallels that of Montgomery 

Nard & Co. which also went to court 
to block seizure. In Ward’s case, how- 
ever, seizure was accomplished ‘ before 
the court test was completed. 

Ward’s won the first round of its 
court fight in district court, but lost 
on its circuit court appeal. A decision 
by the Supreme Court is being asked 
by Ward’s with Army operation con- 
tiuing pending final court action. 

Humble Oil officials believe that there 
is one important difference between the 
Ward case and their case. They main- 
tain that production has not been im- 
peded in the plant, and that, aside from 
the dispute over maintenance of mem- 
bership, employee-management _ rela- 
tions are unusually good. Union off- 
cials, representing the C.I.0. Oil Work- 
ers, differ, however, insisting that there 
is considerable tension in the plant be- 
cause of the maintenance-of-member- 


ship fight. 


Squeeze Averted 


Extension of flour subsidy 
eases threat of a new increase 
in price of bread ingredients 
and disaster for bakers. 


A flour miller-baker problem which 

might have confronted U.S. house- 
wives with the choice of serving bread- 
less meals or returning to the task of 
home baking apparently was removed 
late last week wa the bill renewing 
flour subsidy payments beyond June 30 
was sent to the White House. 
e OPA Offers Relief—When extension 
of the subsidy bill was delayed in Con- 
gress by pulling and hauling over pay- 
ments for such widely different items as 
livestock and metals, flour millers began 
a virtual sitdown against making addi- 
tional contracts in the face of subsidy 
payment uncertainty. 

On June 11, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration ruled that flour prices could 
be increased by an amount equal to the 
subsidy payments on all bookings 
ground and delivered after June 30, if 
the subsidy payments were discontinued. 
e New Problems for Old—OPA’s action 
solved one problem, but created an- 
other. The price agency had made pro- 
vision for passing on the additional cost 
of flour to resellers. But no provision 


DANCERS FIGHT 


Glamorous A.F.L. dance instructors 
of the Arthur Murray School of Danc- 
ing in Los Angeles lost the first round 
in a court fight with their employer 
last week—on a technicality. The 
judge found that they had served an 
injunction on the wrong official; the 
union attorney insists the fight will 
go on. The instructors seek recogni- 
tion and collective bargaining rights 
under California’s labor code, which 
parallels the Wagner act. The A.F L., 
charging Murray with discouraging 
some of his 56 teachers from join- 
ing the union, seeks an injunction. 
The union says the girls make $23 a 
week; Murray says they average $60. 


was made to relieve the squeeze on 
processors, such as bakers who are now 
supplying consumers with more than 
90% of their bread. 

The nation’s 30,000. commercial bak- 
eries saw bankruptcy staring them in the 
face. Already squeezed by labor, tax, and 
ingredient price increases, the commer- 
cial bakers protested that bakery mar- 
gins on bread are already well below 3¢ 
per Ib. and that any further increase in 
ingredient prices would close 90% of the 
bread bakeries as soon as present ware- 
house stocks are used up. To make mat- 
ters worse, flour inventories in bakeries 
are low because bakers were unable to 
make long bookings without commit- 
ting themselves to meet any price in- 
creases at expiration of the present sub- 


sidy program. They 
relief from OPA, but 
that OPA intended to 
on bakery pricing. 
@ One More Hardle—f 
the passage of the s) 
danger of a squeeze on ker: , 
wholly removed. The © conta 
tension bill carries the |. \sic ays, 
tion for subsidies and S the 
control extension is adopted, the 
ure providing subsidies 01 four. med 
livestock, etc., will be of 0 efes 
President Truman away trans 
Washington and is not xpected jmblicatio 
until Monday, but the subsidy extendiimtom | 
can become law without hiis signatyslmm have | 
Congress is in session. In any em p th 
the baking industry understood Tiportati 
man would not veto the extension > storn 
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Last week’s official estimate of }4 
wheat production at 1,085,000,000 » 
a little more than the 1944 req 
breaker, was a cheerful prediction { 
U.S. consumers and for the liberi too 
peoples of Europe. For grain men g | 
western railroad officials, it was anothqgm™prom 
headache. Their problem, as yet uqgmp’set. 
solved, is how to obtain enough boxcamm 2!0 
to transport the new wheat to clevatq_i’s 3° 
and mills. , 
e Not Enough Boxcars—Reports { 
grain piled on the ground for lack 
transportation are in most years ti 
as a matter of course. But field pili 
is a source of worry this year becay 
the railroads have been unable to ba 
in the grain belt the 30,000 to 40.00 
boxcars that are usually accumulated f 
the wheat movement. 

Experts predict that in Kansas J 
000,000 bu.—one-third of the state 
estimated crop—will be piled on 
ground by Aug. 15. By that time tigi an 
railroads in normal operations wougimll-sc 
have completed the southwestem yj qui 
(Texas and Oklahoma harvests of wi in s 
ter wheat now under way are estimatqg and 
at 797,255,000 bu.) and would shifhest 
most of their equipment to the Norling 
west for the spring wheat harvest. en 
e Many Cars Unavailable—By statistqjjjon 
of the Assn. of American Railroads, tg PE 
western roads now average on their lng be 
105% to 110% of the number of bagd | 


cars they own. But this figure is not mr 
ae as it looks. Most of the Jongg sp: 
auls of war freight over western lingj™jim 
are bridge traffic; only a small percentaggggyyn 
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now made empty on line, and 
le for graim service. 
awn ire already working 24 
5 day in grain service, hauling old 
to ports fi loading to meet Army 
dlease export demands. In May 
) more cars Of grain moved than 
+ Defense Transporta- 
vs that freight cars, particularly 
-< will continue tight until war 
. adding equipment and 
wer, and gives some relief from 
transportation burdens. Besides 
ications arising from the shift of 
fom Europe to the Pacific, the 
have the superimposed job of mak- 
the 10,000,000 ton-miles of 
wortation lost during last winter’s 
p storms. 
vency Program—WPB is frankly 
“d over the prospect; the current 
te of shortages exceeds 10,000 
WPB last week placed on the 
yal production urgency list the 
freight-car, railroad brake-shoe, 
nilroad-car chilled-wheel industries, 
me malleable iron and steel foun- 
that make components for loco- 
es and freight cars. Plant urgency 
»; of the third band or better were 
ed for 112 plants in 17 states. 
opens the way for similar boosts in 
wer ratings. 
pny rail officials openly fear that this 
too late to help the immediate 
ge of grain cars. A more substan- 
promise of aid was given by Fred 
riser, ODT’s grain man in Chicago, 
ilso has been in charge of the 
‘S grain export program. 
ser says that by next week the 
‘S export movement to Lake and 
ports will be far enough advanced 
mit releasing a substantial number 
nears to the southwestern grain 
e. He will keep the Army wheat 
ng in gondolas. 


LD MINING RETURNS 


fective July 1, the War Production 
d’s prohibition on gold mining 
-Jun.16°45,p20) will be lifted, the 
announced last Saturday. 

ill-scale operations will depend upon 
quickly miners can be re-employed, 
in some cases, how quickly machin- 
and mines can be rehabilitated. 
iestead Mining Co., largest - gold 
ng enterprise in the nation, will 
‘n its Black Hills (S. D.) proper- 
on July 2. 

PB has been reluctant to lift the 
because of fears that gold miners 
id quit production of needed stra- 
metals for their old jobs. Action 
speeded by Canadian relaxation of 
me controls on mining in the 
nnion. 
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United Nations: Last Chance 


Charter for world security agency emerges at San Francisco, 
but it is only a document until ratifying nations give it the strength 
to survive inevitable clashes of national interests. 


This week the San Francisco security 
conference was near its goal. President 
Truman was on the West Coast to de- 
liver a message of congratulations on 
achieving the aims set for the parley 
by its original sponsor, the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Weary delegates were hopeful that 
the last comma and semicolon in the 
security charter would be in place 
within a week. 

From San Francisco will emerge 
the formula for a new world organiza- 
tion, dedicated to the proposition that 
peace is indivisible—or at least that it 
can be preserved only so long as a 
coalition of powerful nations remains 
indivisible. 

e An Old Theme Revived—The new 
organization—to be known as_ the 
United Nations—with a Security Coun- 
cil, an Assembly, an_ International 
Court of Justice, and an Economic & 
Social Council (page 20), is a con- 
temporary variation of an old theme— 
older than the balances of power es- 
tablished at Westphalia, Utrecht, 
Vienna, and Versailles. It is, however, 


a banding together of great and little 
powers in a more representative—and 
perhaps more effective—international or- 
ganization than ever before. And yet 


it cannot be denied that in creating the 
United Nations none of the world’s 
effective warmakers has sacrificed—or 
delegated—an iota of its sovereignty or 
its strength. 

The Big Five—the United States, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, China, 
and the Provisional Government of 
F'rance—constitute a power bloc in the 
Security Council. They have agreed 
upon the principle of unanimity among 
themselves formulated at the Yalta 
conference of the Big Three. In so 
doing they have recognized the un 
happy truth that if one of the great 
powers insists upon the use of force for 
selfish ends, the Security Council and 
the rest of the United Nations are help 
less to prevent aggression short of mili 
tary action on a global scale. 

It was this principle of unanimity 
among the Big Five that created or 
prolonged many of the headlined 
“crises” at San Francisco. 

e Many Aims Achieved—Most of the 
crises evolved from. discussion of 
changes wrought in the Dumbarton 
Oaks document, product of last year’s 
Big Four talks on world security ar- 
rangements. And most of these changes 
originated with the “Little 45” al- 
though they were fought to a finish 


Soon after the San Francisco parley started, three Big Four diplomats—Eden 
of Britain, Molotov of the U.S.S.R., and Soong of China—left for home. 
Secretary of State Stettinius settled most tail-end conference issues in talks 
with Britain’s ambassador Lord Halifax (left), the U.S.S.R.’s ambassador 
Andrei A. Gromyko, and China’s ambassador V. K. Wellington Koo. 
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The United Nations charter, 
drafted at San Francisco, provides a 
framework for a new world organiza- 
tion. 

An 8,000-word international docu- 
ment cannot be paraphrased without 
sacrificing subtle distinctions and 
implications, yet in essence the char- 
ter provides: 

* Preamble and Statement of Pur- 
poses—Dedicates the organization to 
principles of justice and international 
law in the pursuit of world peace and 
progress. 

¢ Principles—The United Nations 
recognizes the equality of all mem- 
bers who pledge to settle disputes 
by aninbdl wilt refrain from the 
threat or use of force, pledge assist- 
ance in collective action, and not to 
assist a censured state. 

¢ Principal Organs—The United 
Nations will have: (1) General As- 
sembly; (2) Security Council; (3) 
Economic & Social Council; (4) In- 
ternational Court of Justice; (5) 
Secretariat; (6) subsidiary agencies. 
© Membership—Granted to all ratify- 
ing states. When the Big Five 
(permanent members of the Security 
Council) and a majority of other 
charter signatories have ratified, the 
organization is born. 

General Assembly will be com- 
posed of delegates—not to exceed 
five per member nation. Each nation 
will have a single vote. The Gen- 
eral Assembly shall: consider the 
principles of cooperation to main- 
tain peace, including regulation of 
armaments; discuss questions relating 
to security raised by members or the 
Security Council; recommend ques- 
tions requiring action to the Security 
Council, unless that body is already 
considering or taking action, in whic 
case Assembly consideration is to be 
only at Council request; admit new 
members approved by the Council; 
elect nonpermanent members of the 
Security Council, members of the 
Economic & Social Council, and of 
the Court; elect the Secretary Gen- 
eral upon recommendation of the 
Security Council; initiate studies 
and recommend methods of pro- 
moting international cooperation in 
political, economic, social, cultural, 
educational, and health fields and 
coordinate work of other agencies 
concerned with these matters. The 
General Assembly shall meet in a 
regular annual session, and when 
convened by the Security Council. 


CHARTER IS LOOM FOR COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Security Council shall be in con- 
tinuous session and shall consist of 
five permanent members—represent- 
ing the U. S., Great Britain, the 
U.S.S.R., China, and France—and six 
other nations selected by the Assem- 
bly. 

The Security Council is to act for 
the Assembly in maintaining peace 
and will plan world armament regu- 
lation. 

Each member of the Security 
Council has one vote. On unimpor- 
tant matters decisions may be made 
by seven affirmative votes. On im- 
portant matters, such as the investi- 
gation of threats to the peace or 
measures to prevent or counter such 
threats, seven affirmative votes must 
include those of the Big Five. On 
questions of security involving one 
of the Big Five, that member shall 
abstain from voting. 

International Court has its own 
statute, based on the statute of the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice (The Hague). Member na- 
tions automatically subscribe to the 
court statute when they ratify the 
security charter. The court is, by 
its statute, competent to judge dis- 
putes between members concerning 
interpretation of treaties; questions 
of international law; the existence 
of any fact, which if established, 
would constitute a breach of obliga- 
tion; and the nature and extent of 
reparation to be made for such a 
breach. 

Maintenance of Peace rests with 
the Security Council which may rec- 
ommend peaceful settlement at the 
request of parties to disputes; investi- 
gate disputes, or any situation likely 
to give rise to dispute. 

Parties to a dispute pledge to seek 
a solution by negotiation, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, or judicial 
settlement, and, if unsuccessful, to 
submit the dispute to the Council. 

The Council shall determine the 
existence of a threat to or a breach 
of the peace and suggest measures 
to prevent aggravation of a dangerous 
situation. Failing success by recom- 
mended measures, the Council shall 
determine what further measures 
shall be applied. These shall include 
partial or complete interruption of 
rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, ra- 
dio, and other means of communica- 
tion and severance of diplomatic and 
economic relations (cutting off of 
foreign trade). 


Finally, the Council Dower 
to take action with select, | 4), a 
and land forces, availa! + ’ 
treaty agreements wit 
The Council shall have 
Military Staff Committ: 

Regional Arrangemen: 
precluded as a means of 
peace. The Council, wh 
ate, shall utilize regional socneies fo, 
settlement of disputes his d 
not impair the right of 
or collective self-defense ; 
of Council action, nor t! 
Council action. 

Economic & Social Council sh; 
promote human and econoric ye 
fare. It is subject to Assembly cop 
trol, may work with existing inte; 
national agencies and create ney 
ones, and call international confe: 
ences on matters of interest to it o; 
referred to it by the Security Coun. 
cil. 

The Secretariat is to be in continu 
ous session, headed by a Secretan 
General who acts in that capacity in 
the meetings of the General Assem 
bly, Security Council, Economic & 
Social Council, and the ‘Trusteeship 
Council. He and his staff are inter 
national officials, responsible only t 
the security organization. 

Treaties & Obligations of member 
are to be registered with the Secre 
tariat and published. No unregistered 
international agreement may be in- 
voked. 

Trusteeship arrangements replace 
the mandate system of the League of 
Nations. Colonial powers pledge 
themselves to promote advancement 
of dependent peoples toward self 
government or independence, which 
ever is appropriate to the needs o: 
wishes of the territory in question 
Under the Trusteeship Council, a 
General Assembly offspring, will be 
placed (1) mandated areas; (2 
territories detached from enem 
states; and (3) territories voluntaril 
placed under trusteeship control by 
administering powers. 

Separate arrangements are to kx 
made for each trusteeship, designat 
ing terms of administration, and stra 
tegic areas which are to fall under 
Security Council jurisdiction. The 
Trusteeship Council is to consist oi 
representatives of trustee and non 
trustee states among the Big Five. 
and additional members to provid 
equal representation of administering 
and nonadministering states. 
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ihe Big Five. There were, includ- 
spproximate duplications, some 700 
iments suggested by participating 
jons—including the great powers— 
iPOwere, 4 the 40-odd important amendments 
IT, nays rd upon have at least partially ful- 
to it hy lifeg the aims of some 400 of the 
‘inal suggestions. 

rmanent ether the issues at San Fran- 
originated among the little nations 
srose between the great powers, they 
mized the fears and jealousies of 
vereign states. 
Small countries trembled at the obvi- 

. enviable, but necessary concentra- 
idividua) ia of authority in the hands of the 
advance feat powers, already the repository of 
right of world’s strength. Each of the Big 
; be vigorously defends its individual 
sogatives and its assumed “special 
teests” beyond its borders. Hence 
» critical battles centered around pro- 
tion of the sovereignty and hegemony 
hich international organization, to be 
«tive, must attempt to diminish or 
boulate. 

Echoes of History—Not all of the 
ies which impinged upon the dis- 
»sions at San Francisco arose within 
be substantive scope of the parley. 
ome were transported from far away 
nd, Syria, and Argentina to be 
tonated at the conference, and others 
ttled down the corridors of history 
hoing the clashes of Versailles and 
neva, where previous attempts to 
ate and preserve peace had failed. 
Progress at San Francisco sometimes 
inged upon debate over technical de- 
ils of protocol, or interlingual defini- 
ions of terms, and at other times 
pon argument over high-sounding 
ms which cloak fundamental—and 
pobably irreconcilable—conflicts _ be- 
yeen the left and right, between the 
ast and the future, and between the 
pler and the ruled. 

In the opening days of the confer- 
mee the legalistic approach of the 
wiet delegation, and its continuing 
hsistence upon “equality” and “unan- 
nity” among the chief powers were 
lustrated by the sharp clash on proto- 
ol concerning the conference chair- 
hanship. 

Not Smooth Sledding—There was no 
ection of U. S. Secretary of State 
dward R. Stettinius, Jr., by polite ac- 
maim. Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav 
lolotov of the U.S.S.R. insisted upon 
md won a rotating chairmanship by 
he chief delegates of the Big Four 
ponsoring powers, with the Steering 
mmittee chair relinquished by com- 
on agreement to Stettinius. 

The Soviets were accused of being 
ificult. Mexico’s Foreign Minister 
adilla was affronted by Molotov’s 
luntness. But this decision set the 
lage for a later argument over whether 
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AN ANCIENT EAGLE FOLDS ITS WINGS 


In Central America, Boeing's patriarchal B-15 heads for retirement after cight 
years of history-making service. First of the giant bombers and lineal ancestor 
of the B-29, “Grandpappy” boasts a wing spread of 150 feet (nearly nine feet 
greater than that of the B-29). When lack of engines powerful enough for the 
43,000-Ib. hulk balked superperformance of the type Grandpappy was designed 
to give, the plane settled to a career of solid usefulness. Highlights: 50-hour 
flight to Chile in 1939 to bring supplies to an earthquake-stricken area and a 
3,000-mile nonstop flight home; record-breaking trip with a payload of 31,205 
pounds carried to a height of 8,200 feet. In its latter years it has served 
as cargo, passenger, and mail carrier for the Sixth Air Force in Panama. 


the Secretary General of the perma- 
nent Secretariat of the United Nations 
shall have five deputy secretaries-gen- 
eral representing the Big Five. 

On admission of the Ukrainian and 
White Russian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics as separate members of the con- 
ference and the world organization, the 
Yalta understanding (that they would 
be admitted) was upheld—but not with- 
out disturbing repercussions. For it 
was widely charged that the Latin- 
American nations refused to accept the 
Yalta decision to admit the Soviet re- 
publics unless the United States secure 
admission of Argentina (by hasty recog- 
nition, and bloc-voting at the parley)— 
a contingency reported to have been 
expressly barred at Yalta. Molotov 
fought the unexpected invitation long 
and eloquently. 

e Cause of Cynicism—If the United 
States had been forced to trade admis- 
sion of the Soviet delegations for Argen- 
tine admission, Molotov’s protests— 
which carried an offer to agree if the 
Polish Provisional Government were 
admitted—were of the same nature but 
met with less success. ‘These horsetrad- 
ing tactics fostered cynicism among 
both delegates and the public at a criti- 
cal stage in the conference proceedings. 

Argentina’s admission to the parley, 
for which Stettinius virtually apologized 
later, was promptly thrown into dis- 
turbing perspective by events in Buenos 


Aires, where pro-United Nations agita- 
tors were arrested and thrown into 
prison by the hundreds, rigid censorship 
was imposed on foreign correspondents, 
and martial law was unofficially in effect. 

Detention in the Soviet Union of 
alleged Polish saboteurs (or democratic 
leaders, in the words of Stettinius and 
Britain’s Anthony Eden) did not con- 
tribute to an atmosphere of mutual trust 
and optimism at the conference. De- 
spite the tenuous relationship between 
the Polish question and San Francisco, 
reopening of three-power discussions in 
Moscow with a view toward creating a 
Polish Government of National Unity 
eased the tension. 
e Trustee Question—The concept of 
trustee arrangements for (1) mandated 
areas—legacies of the old rk of Na- 
tions, (2) territories detached from 
enemy states, and (3) territories volun- 
tarily placed under international super- 
vision by states responsible for them, 
was not a Dumbarton Oaks creation. 

The original British and American 
version of the trusteeship chapter in the 
charter would have precluded Soviet par- 
ticipation in settlement of trusteeship 
problems. The alacrity with which Mol- 
otov a this gesture and followed 
up with amendments which if morally 
unassailable were politically unaccept- 
able (to colonial powers) began another 
as | ye sparring match. 

ot only did the Soviets insist on ac- 
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What is to be done with the 
League of Nations, and how will it 
bequeath its properties and respon- 
sibilitics to the United Nations? 

The League still lives, and con- 

tinues to discharge many of its duties 
(BW —Jan.22’44,p105). Technically, 
signatories to the League Covenant 
cannot abandon the organization 
without two years’ notice. 
@ Scattered Activities—The Eco- 
nomic, Financial & Transit Section, 
with headquarters in Princeton, N. J., 
still issues technical documents and 
statistical bulletins. 

The International Labour Organ- 
ization, in Montreal, is a League off- 
spring, and may survive it, coming 
under the wing of the new security 
body’s Economic & Social Council. 

The League is a repository for 
more than 4,000 international trea- 
ties. It has an international Drug 
Control Commission. The World 
Court, with buildings in The Hague, 
comes under the League—and may 
merge with the International Court 
of Justice planned at San Francisco. 
Then, there is the League treasury— 
not quite empty—and the buildings 
in Geneva. 


But most difficult of disposal are 


League’s Problem: Its Own Last Rites 


the League’s obligations as supervisor 
of the mandates which it dealt out 
to the Allied and Associated Powers 
after the last war—Palestine, South- 
west Africa, Tanganyika, the Camer- 
oons, Syria, and the German islands 
in the Pacific. Over some of these, 
Japan became the mandatory power. 
And the United States has certain 
notions about a few like those in 
the Marianas—Tinian and Saipan, for 
instance. 

Theoretically, the Allies after the 

last war vested these properties with 
the League and now (lacking Italy 
and Japan) could take them away 
again. Just how this knotty problem 
will be handled is still a question. 
e Where Will It Be?—Also proble- 
matical is the eventual home of the 
United Nations, with Geneva, 
Vienna, Paris, and even Philadelphia 
and Chicago, vying for that honor. 
The white marble palace of peace in 
Geneva beckons, but a quirk might 
bar that choice, for Switzerland has 
permanent neutrality as a funda- 
mental national policy and is thus 
unable to assume the responsibilities 
of membership. The new security 
body might hesitate to choose a site 
in a nonmember state. 


tive participation in trusteeship deci- 
sions—who gets what, where, when, and 
how—but they refused to accept self- 
government alone as an objective toward 
which dependent areas might aspire. 
They insisted on adding to “self-govern- 
ment” the phrase “or independence” 
whichever may be appropriate to the 
territory and in accord with its people’s 
wishes. 

e The Veto Power—The biggest and 
most bitterly contested issue—finally re- 
quiring the intervention of Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, President ‘Truman, and 
Premier Stalin—was that of the veto 
power. 

At Yalta it had been decided that 
success of the new security organization 
realistically depended upon unanimity 
of the Big Five, and none of these— 
least of all the United States (Con- 
gress) or the Soviet Union (Stalin)— 
would tolerate interference in their na- 
tional affairs or their international 
spheres by any combination of ontside 
powers. 

e Interpretation Varies—Consequently, 
since power was to rest with those who 
already possess it, all important decisions 
of the Security Council were to require 
a unanimous vote of the Big Five. By 
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the Soviet interpretation, the right of 
any of these powers to veto action 
should extend even to a decision as 
to whether a matter should be discussed 
by the Security Council. When the 
U.S.S.R. stuck long and fast to this 
tenet, conference morale sagged visibly. 
After a week, an appeal to Stalin brought 
a concession: What shall be discussed 
in the Security Council will not be sub- 
ject to veto—though any one of the Big 
Five may still veto even a formal “‘in- 
vestigation” of any matter that gets as 
far as the “discussion” stage. 

Thus, for example, any threatening 
situation in an area of special interest to 
any one of the Big Five can be barred 
from Assembly or Security Council in- 
vestigation or action by the negative 
vote of that power. 

With this small victory, the “Little 
45” led by Australia’s indefatigable 
stormy petrel, Foreign Minister Herbert 
Vere Evatt, set out to batter down Big 
Five unanimity—or veto power—even 
farther, but without success, for this 
time Britain and the United States 
backed the Soviet position. 

e Security Agreements—Early in the 
conference, the role of regional security 
agreements came up for discussion. 


Were they to be su 
dated by the world 


Y alr 


ments? The Soviet ( \ion—jin 
° . INke 

mutual assistance pact ainst am 

ture German aggressi vith C. 


slovakia, France, Yugo 
transitory Provisional 
Poland—maintained th hese reg 
schemes were outside a inaffecie 
the new world agen Vhe - 
American bloc—signat with 
U.S., to the Chapultep pact—tog 
identical position. , 

Shadowing this discussion Was a 
of the emergence of regiviial blogg 
potentially dangerous iniplications 
world security if arrangcinents wig 
such spheres remained outside the jy 
diction of the world organization 

This issue was resolved by ameng 
the charter to permit the operation 
bilateral pacts in the absence of 
prior to, Security Council st ps to 
tain or restore peace. As a result 
United States has proposed a series 
bilateral treaties with Latin-Amer 
countries (to supersede the Mexico ¢ 
multilateral security agreement) to mg 
the Western Hemisphere arrangeme 
parallel those signed by the So 
Union. 
e Smaller Powers Win, Too-But » 
ali of the victories—or squabbles—y 
in the Big Five camp. 

On the question of using the m 
tary forces of member nations, Canag 
emerged with a victory for its yj 
that nations whose military forces 
to be used to prevent or repel aggre 
sion should have a vote in the 
curity Council on such decisions. Th 
it was decided, tHere will be “no ta 
tion without representation.” 

The smaller powers also obtained a 
proval for the revisien of the charter 
at some future date. After ten ye 
a simple majority of the Assembly, plu 
any seven members of the eleven-mer 
ber Security Council, can convene 
constitutional convention. ‘To accom 
plish this before that period has elapsed 
the Assembly must marshal a tw 
thirds majority, and the Big Five mus 
unanimously participate in the Securit 
Council majority vote. 

It was at the insistence of the smalle 
states that specific references to respet 
for international law, justice, and th 
basic human rights were written int 
the charter at several important point 
e Suspension Provision—The princi! 
that members may be expelled from 
the world organization was amended t¥ 
provide “suspension” as a_ severts 
penalty (short of the application of e 
nomic sanctions and punishment) and 
one believed to be equally serious an 
less likely to encourage disintegration 
of the security group than expulsion 

Australia insisted upon and won 


la, and 
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YOU CAN’T STOP IT 
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23, 1948 Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents a 2 


BUSINESS! 


No employees, time cards, job 
tickets... No hourly charges, costs to 
distribute, overhead, social security, 
workmen’s compensation, insurance, 
union checkoff, reserves... No job 
deferments, priorities, renegotiation, 
tax claims... No depreciation, fixed 
charges, interest on investment—the 
rake and lawnmower belong to Dad... 
No statements, records, bookkeeping 
...Gross and net are 100%—and 
sure. The partners share the profits, 
promptly put them into model planes, 
war stamps, ice cream cones, marbles, 
movie tickets, chocolate caramels—no 
reconversion or scrap problems! .. . 
What a business indeed! 

These entrepreneurs can do a job 
and call it a day, go home with clear 
consciences and easy mind. But their 


elders in business have to have facts — 
frequent, accurate and accessible—on 
which to base operations. 


McBee can help make business 
simpler, with records and procedures 
that bring facts fast and accurately, 
fix them securely, make them easily 
accessible... For better methods of 
managing business figures and facts, 
put your problems up toa McBee man. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 


clusion of “full en p 
statement of purpo 
& Social Council (B 
With the added sy 
Egypt, Cuba, and \ 
Minister Evatt lab: 4 
this agency of th ss 
tion far beyond th phone 
it was given in the | 6 
charter. 

Thus, in the last | 
formal document whi to 
circumscribe the acti ee 
world organization h ay 
word by word, phras« phras 


chapter by chapter. Its autho 
been linguists, document te hi 
international lawyers, ticker 
diplomats. Merely the prepars, 


the finished document in the fo, 
cial languages of the « ference 
labor of more than a week 
@Long Road to Travel—fio, 
Francisco, however, the charte; 
travel—after many additiona 
tions—to the capitals ; 
there to be submitted to public 
sion and comment, it more 
portantly, to the critical and some 
skeptical eye and hand of the me; 
ot national legislatures. The chy 
will become effective only when nt 
by all of the Big Five and a : 
of the Little 45. 

The two key nations in charter 
fication are the Soviet Union ané 
United States. The U.S.S.R. was 4 
ously ignored by the old League y 
1934, then accepted into member 
only to be expelled in 1939 
United States as studiously held 4 
from the leagife after it was 
along patterns laid out by Pre 
Wilson. 

The charter will probabh 
proved, in the U.S.S.R., by the Ph 
dium of the Supreme Soviet st 
than by the Supreme Sovict itself, 
quick approval may be expected in wi 
of the constant referral of questior 
Moscow throughout the conferen 
Presumably all objections have 
channeled back to San Franci 
e Before Big Three Meet?—The » 
pect for ratification in the United St 
is excellent. And, there is a bare p 
sibility that the charter may | 
proved—as requested—before the | 
meeting of Truman, Churchil 
Stalin. Certainly congressiona 
proval before that date 
strengthen the hand of the U. S. I 
dent in his first meeting with the ot 
chiefs of state. 

Day-to-day events of the confer 
not only have strengthened the p: 
pect of decisive ratification ot 
charter by the U. S. Senate but 4 
have made it unlikely that there 
be any reservations to American m 
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SINGLE. TWIN’ OR QUAD’ 


This is the story of how one basic engine, a favorite every- 
where it runs, has become a winner even in applications 
which demand two to four times its power. 


The engine is the General Motors series 71 Diesel which, 
back in peaceful days, showed the world what depend- 
able low-cost Diesel power could do on farms, highways 
and on scores of construction projects where developments 
in progress were quick to recognize the advantages of 
packing more power into less weight and space. 


It’s busy now all over the world powering landing craft 
and machinery that is building landing strips and level- 
ing jungles. 


Where double the power is needed and space is cramped, 


two engines are joined side by side. Such ‘‘Twins’’ are 
used in M-3 and M-4 tanks and M-10 destroyers. 


In its third form, two “Twins” are joined end to end, 
forming a “‘Quad.”’ It is two of these “‘Quads”’ that drive 
the twin screws of the famous LCI’s (landing craft in 
fantry), fastest of all landing craft. 


But whether “Single,” “Twin” or “Quad” these GM 
series 71 engines are promising many advantages for power 
users on big jobs and little. With a range of horsepower 
to fit almost every need, the GM Diesel will be a good 
bet for everyone who wants dependable power at low cost. 
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Property Facts 
Are Basic 


The Starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Income 


Taxation,. Reconver- 
sion, Accounting, 
Insurance and Finance 
i is an accurate knowl- 
edge and record of 
| Property Facts. 


| The AMERICAN 
| APPRAISAL 
Company 


VALUATIONS + PROPERTY RECORDS 
DEPRECIATION STUDIES 


Premium 


BEER 


FOR AMPUTEES TO DRIVE THEIR OWN | 


That G.I. amputees can drive a car as well as the next person was slated for 


demonstration in Chicago this week before the Army. 


Special equipment 


developed by the Society of Automotive Engineers and other automobile 
associations makes the feat possible. Four car makers have adapted the device 
—handy for civilian amputees as well as veterans—and are developing pack- 
aged kits which local dealers can install to fit individual needs of handicapped 
drivers. Typical is Studebaker’s (above) which features: A—lever to manipulat 
clutch, throttle, brake; B—wheel knob for a firm grip; C—“eye” on brake han. 
dle for a hook hand; D—knee light switch; E—normal hand gear shift; F- 


normal turn indicator. 


Possible result: simplified driving for everyone. 


bership in the United Nations. This 
is the judgment of the seven-member 
United States delegation. 

The Senate cannot amend the char- 
ter in the process of ratification without 
such changes being resubmitted to and 
approved by the other members of the 
Big Five and a majority of the other 
nations. The Administration will op- 
— amendments and will be backed 

y every member of the U. S. delega- 


tion, Republican and Democrat alike. ° 


Conceivably, there could be Senate 
reservations—in_ effect, interpretations 
of how the U. S. construes certain 
commitments—and such interpretations 
would not require charter renegotiation. 
e Reasons for Success—The American 
delegation now believes that no amend- 
ments will be successful in the Senate, 
and that no reservations will be needed, 
for three reasons: 

(1) The political errors of Versailles 
were not repeated at San Francisco. 
Even with Congress already slipping 
from his control, President Wilson did 
not take with him to Paris any repre- 
sentative of Congress. This time the 
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whole Administration approach has been ' 
bipartisan and pro-Congress. President e 
Roosevelt appointed a delegation which, 
because of the absence of Cordell Hull, 
has been Republican-dominated, f 
to-three. President Truman has given 
it the fullest latitude and support. 
(2) Four of the seven delegates are 
members of Congress—Senators Con 
nally and Vandenberg, and Represent. 
tives Bloom and Eaton. Since the dek 
gation acted as a unit on majority vot 
the congressional members had control 
of the American policy, and no prov 
sion went into the charter on which 
Connally and Vandenberg did 
weigh senatorial opinion carefully. 
(3) The one amendment which the 
middle-road cooperationists, lik« Va nl 
denberg, considered essential to as 
Senate ratification has been aiaptal 
the conference. This is Vandenberg 
own proposal that the 50-nation gen¢ 
Assembly be empowered to investigate 
and recommend corrective measures 
with respect to “any situations, — 
less of their origin, which it deems | likely 
to impair the general welfare.” ‘This 


i 
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ited for 
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mobile 


Today, protecting food for our soldiers is one of versa- 
tile Sylvania cellophane’s important jobs. Within the 
double walls of this ration bag...coffee, sugar, crackers 
and chocolate are kept safe from moisture . . . their 
freshness preserved for a fighting man’s appetite. 
Tomorrow more foods will have better protection 
because of such wartime advances. Baked goods, fro- 
zen foods, home-prepared picnic lunches, vegetables, 
meats and fruits will be fresher—in better condition 
because of such new developments by Sylvania. 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 
Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. & Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 


Sealed 


Underwater, it’s the submarine —in the modern machine, it’s National Oil 
Seals that protect life... silently, efficiently. 

By retaining the lubricant in bearings and gear housings... keeping out 
abrasive, extraneous matter, National Oil Seals are adding long-life and 
trouble-free performance to machines of all kinds in many diversified 
fields. Their value and efficiency have been proved in the most gruelling 
mechanical tests... the modern automobile and the 
machines of war. 

Investigate now the many advantages of incor- 
porating these small, compact units in your post- 
war products. Your inquiry incurs no obligation. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 
General Offices: Redwood City, Calif. « Plants: Redwood City, Calif. 
Van Wert, Ohio « Los Angeles, Calif. (Arrowhead Rubber Company) 


NATIONAL 


OIL AND FLUID SEALS 


WHEREVER SHAFTS MOVE, THERE'S A 
NATIONAL O/L SEAL TO RETAIN THE LUBRICANT 


assurance that the chart 
signed merely to defend ¢ 
but looks toward peacef; 
dynamic world. 

(4) The voting proced 
curity Council provides t! 
zation cannot use armed { 
the approval of each of t! 
nent members—thus, the United c. 
cannot be voted into wa 
consent. 

e Interim Commission—\\ 
tion may be rapid—with « 
tures to put the new wor 
its feet within six mont! her 
many immediate tasks w! will } 
taken on by an interim authority 

Adjournment of the off 
ence is to be followed by a 1 
proposed interim commission made 
of representatives of each of the 3 
attending nations. This Lission 
will then appoint an Executive Cop. 
mittee to look after interim buysiz 
which will have headquarters in Lop, 
don. 

e To Pick Headquarters—A mon 
jobs this committee must essay 
these: 

(1) Choosing a site for the ne 
world organization’s headquarters. The 
betting is that none of the Big Fixe 


will be selected, and that in all prob 
ability a “free zone” will be created 
in some small European country (page 
86). a 

(2) Drawing up of specific technique 
for choosing personnel and y srking 


out the mechanics of the n 
ization’s meetings and operations 
(3) Fixing the budget of the United 


Nations and its allocation among 1 
ber states. 
(4) Arranging a dignified burial for 


the League of Nations, at the same 
time picking up the threads of going 
functions of the old League (page 22 

Meanwhile, such groups as the Inter 
national Labour Office, a part of the 
League, may meet and propose meth 
ods for placing themselves under the 
Economic & Social Council. The Pan 
American Union may make similar a 
rangements. 
® For Human Welfare—At the urging 
of the Economic & Social Council, 
the Executive Committee in London 
may draw plans for, and convene, it- 
ternational conferences on topics whici 
are particularly urgent in the aftermath 
of war. One of these would be cor 
cerned with health, and drawing t 
gether of the scattered agencies dealing 
with narcotics, epidemic diseases, and 
malarial controls, and setting intem 
tional health standards. 

Another, and by far the leading » 
terest of the Economic & Socia! Cour 
cil, would be the proposed conferenct 
on commercial policy—dealing not ony 
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ith reduction of the barriers to trade 


vjsaged 10 Article VII of the lend- 
ue charter and in the United Na- 
“os (Atlantic) Charter, but also with 


cartel policing and study and planning 
of intergo’ emmment agreements On pro- 
jgction, distribution, and pricing of 
primar commodities. 

Thus within the framework of the 
torter drafted at San Francisco the 
iaited Nations have provided mech- 
misms for preservation of peace 
through discussion and, failing that, 
through forceful intervention; for study- 
‘¢ and recommending measures for 
creasing human welfare—by economic 
ind other devices; for the adjudication 
of legal disputes between nations in 
the International Court of Justice; 
snd for bringing most other interna- 
onal problems under the watchful eye 
of an organization with worldwide 
membership. 

Facing the Test—The United Na- 
ions is, on paper, the hope of the 
yorld. It is also nothing more than 
a hope until the paper work at San 
Francisco is tested by the clash of na- 
tional interests that lies inevitably 


ahead. 
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COLOR CHANGE 


Through a spray booth at Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. moves the first diesel 


tractor to be coated with “Highway 
Yellow” in several years. Like Lucky 
Strike’s green cigarette package (BW 
—Nov.29’42,p80), Caterpillar’s dis- 


tinctive yellow also had “gone to war” 


because of a scarcity of chrome. Now 
with some chrome available again, 
ilian tractors are changing back 
tom wartime coats of olive drab. 
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Riding herd ona pond full of pine 
is no job for a novice! Here’s work 
that calls for a rare combination of 
judgment, balance and agility... 
a combination born only of long 
years in the woods. 

When it comes to the develop- 
ment, manufacture and application 
of improved products for the efh- 
cient transmission and control of 
power, here, again, it is experience 
that counts! 

It is for this reason that many 
industrial equipment manufactur- 
ers are now relying on Twin Disc 
Clutches and Hydraulic Drives to 
solve their power linkage problems. 
They know that Twin Disc’s 26 


é Twil i(Dise 


) CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
» . 


SPECIALISTS IN 


FOR A NOVICE 


years of specialized experience is 
their best assurance of products 
soundly designed and precision- 
built to insure long wear-life and 
profitable use. 

If the equipment you build calls 
for a connecting link between driv- 
ing and driven members, you have 
everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by asking the counsel of Twin 
Disc engineers. Their recommen- 
dations, you can be sure, will be 
unbiased and impartial as to 
“friction or hydraulic”. . . gladly 
given with no strings attached. 
Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic 
Division, Rockford, Illinois). 


Hydraulic 
Torque Converter 
Machine Tool 


INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 


Avco Gets Crosley 


Purchase adds radio and 
appliances to Aviation Corp.'s 
multiple interests. New Crosley 
firm will manufacture autos. 


Aviation Corp. this week wrote a new 

chapter in its checkered 16-year career 
when it purchased controlling interest 
in Crosley Corp., Cincinnati radio and 
refrigerator manufacturer and radio sta- 
tion operator, from Powel Crosley, Jr., 
and family. 
e Subject to FCC Approval—Financed 
by a credit from ten nat a Avco ac- 
quired 64% of Crosley Corp. stock for 
cash and simultaneously offered to buy 
out minority stockholders at the same 
price—$39 a share. The deal thus in- 
volves a total commitment of some 
$22,000,000. 
WLW and other broadcasting facili- 
ties are involved—and Avco wants those 
radio facilities—the entire transaction 
is subject to Federal Communications 
Commission approval. 

Excluded from the sale was the Cros- 

ley automobile division, which Powel 
Crosley plans to use as the nucleus for 
a new company that will carry out his 
long-standing dream of marketing a 
really salable bantam car (BW —Sep. 
2'44,p19). Crosley stockholders will be 
permitted to acquire a prorata interest in 
this venture. 
e Farther From Aviation—Consumma- 
tion of the deal shifts Avco even 
farther from aviation, its original field, 
but it will be right in line with Avco’s 
announced plans for “diversification of 
products in carefully selected con- 
sumer goods” (BW —Apr.29’44,p28). 

Avco's heterogeneous holdings already 
include: 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
29.6% of the common stock. 

New York Shipbuilding Corp., 
59.3% of the founders’ or voting stock. 

American Airlines, Inc., 24.1% of 
the common stock. 

Pan American Airways Corp., 9.2% 
of the common stock. 

American Central Mfg. Corp., Con- 
nersville, Ind., whose peacetime busi- 
ness will include refrigerator cabinets 
and kitchen equipment, 60.8% of the 
common. 

Roosevelt Field, Inc., airport on 
Long Island, 20% of the common. 

American Propellor Corp., Toledo, 
wholly owned subsidiary. 

e Manufacturing Divisions—In addition, 
it now has three manufacturing divi- 
sions: 

Lycoming division, Williamsport, 
Pa., making aircraft engines. 
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Because radio station” 


Spencer Heater division, Williams- 
port, peacetime manufacturer of indus- 
trial and household furnaces and heat- 
ing equipment. 

Republic Aircraft Products division, 
Detroit, aircraft engine parts producer. 

Crosley’s lines are nearly as varied 
as are Avco’s. An early radio en- 
thusiast, Powel Crosley, Jr., began mak- 
ing sets back in the days of crystal 
receivers. Out of this grew Crosley 
Corp. In 1922, he got into broadcast- 
ing with WLW at Cincinnati, which 
developed such a coverage that for a 
time when it was permitted to operate 
experimentally as the nation’s only 
500,000-watt station, it was listeners’ 
first choice in 13 states, Texas to Penn- 
sylvania. Subsequently WLW’s power 
was dropped to 50,000 watts, but it 
still pom as one of America’s most 
potent stations. 
© Refrigerators in 1932—An idea for an 
electrical refrigerator with storage space 
in the door prompted Crosley to begin 
manufacture of refrigerators in 1932. 
Capitalizing on its dealer setup, Cros- 
ley also began marketing washing ma- 
chines and ranges, which it does not 
manufacture itself, however. 

A fixation that the American pub- 
lic wants a bantam car got Crosley 
into the automotive business with a 
two-cylinder model. But up to the time 
the war halted automobile manufacture, 
the Crosley car hadn’t sold im any 
quantity. 

Strictly a business venture is Powel 


With the windup of the $22,000,000 deal between Aviation Corp. and Crosle 
Corp., Avco’s chairman Victor Emanuel (left) leads his company into eve! 
bigger and more diversified consumer lines. 
except the light car passing to Avco, Crosley’s president, Powel Crosley, 
(right), emerges as another contender in the postwar automobile race. 


Crosley’s ownership of | 
Reds, National League all te 
e Wartime Sales Boost—|: 1), al 
ment manufacture for th ed hm, 
pushed Crosley’s sales vard mp 
than fivefold in five yea - $19 
000,000 in 1940 to $ 000 
1944. Another war acti in 


iNcinng 


. a) be 
operation of the 200,0 itt shor 
wave station, “Voice of Ameria 
which the company boast the on @. 
powerful in the world. ‘J Was do 3 
in cooperation with the Office of wy 
Information. ; 
Crosley contracted to anothe 


station, WINS, New York, earl thi 
year after the Federal Comiiunicatiog 
Commission, in accordan with it 
rule against ownership of more tha 
one station in any market, required hig 
to sell a second station h owned ‘f 
Cincinnati, WSAI (B\W—Feb,3'4 
p82). This deal still awaits FOg 
approval. 

The company already has plans afog 
for postwar expansion. Last year j 
announced its intention to make homd 
freezing units, kitchen cabincts, sinks, 
e Planes and Kitchen Sinks—1 hius, wig 
acquisition of Crosley, Avco will hayg 
a considerable line of consumer items 
Its own companies and divisions ax 
planning light planes by Convairy 
Stinson division, kitchen sinks ang 
cabinets by American Central, house 
hold heating equipment by the Spencer 
Heater division. 

Avco has drifted far from the origina] 


1% _—, 


With all the Crosiey re 
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HE Davidson Dual Duplicator is 

the only duplicator that gives you 
ve different methods of reproduction 
lin one machine. 

No single method of duplicating is 
st for all types of work. Many jobs 
re done better by offset, either direct 

photographic. Some should be rup 
om type or electrotypes. While for 
thers, rubber plates are found most 
actical. With a Davidson you can 
produce from paper or metal direct 
iset plates (prepare them yourself), 
hotographic offset plates, type, elec- 
ros, and rubber plates. The best and 
jost economical method is available 
x each job, That’s why, with this 
quipment, you are able to produce 


AVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
Agents in principal cities of 


*avic 


such a wide variety of items essential 
to business efficiency. 

It’s genuine economy to own a 
Davidson. You are always certain of 
quality work . . . clean, sharp impres- 
sions from first to last . . . excellent 
halftone reproductions . . . and close 
register multi-color work ... at a cost 
much lower than if purchased outside. 
In fact, a Davidson will quickly pay 
for itself through direct savings. And 
anyone in your own organization hav- 
ing average mechanical ability can be 
trained to operate it. 

Get the facts about the Davidson... 
now. Any authorized Davidson agent 
will gladly arrange for a demonstra- 
tion without obligation. 


1034-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
U. S., Canada, Mexico 


son 


DUAL DUPLICATOR 


For fast, economical 
production of 


OFFICE FORMS 
LETTERHEADS 
ENVELOPES 

ADVERTISING FOLDERS 
CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS 
SHIPPING TAGS 
MECHANICAL DRAWINGS 
BULLETINS 


Get this FREE book. It anticipates your 
questions and answers them fully... gives 
you the complete story of the Davidson 
and includes samples of its work. Write 
today ...no obligation. 


(_ASOUOIO 


PIONEERS AND 
LEADERS IN 


* For over 40 years Sly engineers 
have been solving all pees ed 
problems, They have been doing 
this longer than anyone 


else. 
This long experience is reflected in 
superlative engineering resulting in 

dust control equipment which will 

operate most efficiently and most - 
economically, ~ 

A Sly engineer will be pleated to 

discuss your conditions with you, 

to cooperate with your staff in a 

study of all vital factors—plant fay- — 
out, operating conditions, hoods, 

piping, ventilation, filter, etc.—and 

to recommend an installation that 

will serve you 100% satisfactorily. 

Ask for Bulletin 98. * 


A typical Sly Dust Filter— heart of 
the complete dust control system. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


SINCE 1874 
4749 Train Ave. « Cleveland 2, Ohio 


PIONEERS IN Scceutific 
DUST CONTROL 


OBEYING THAT IMPULSE—UNDER ORDERS 


Wearing masks to protect them from flying particles, three inspectors fro 
Washington’s weights and measures office spent the best part of last we: 
smashing 20,000 milk bottles—enough to satisfy a lifetime of thwarted desir 
Consigned to a local dairy, the bottles were found “short,” were destroy: 
right in the boxcar to save time and cost of additional handling 


plans of its stock broker promoters 
who organized it back in 1929 “to 
engage in “all phases of the aviation 
industry, including the operation of air- 
lines and the manufacture of airplanes 
and airlane equipment.” 

e Rapid Growth—With $35,000,000 in 
cash raised at that time through sale 
of 2,000,000 shares of stock, and with 
an extra 8,000,000 shares available to 
buy up small operators through at- 
tractive stock exchange offers, Avco 
grew rapidly—but not coherently—right 
rom the outset. Its collection of air 
routes, for example, had no New York- 
Chicago link. 

In 1930, Avco organized American 

Airways and consolidated all its domes- 
tic transport lines in this subsidiary. 
But the unwieldy, disjointed lines piled 
up nothing but deficits—$3,400,000 im 
1930, $1,000,000 in 1931, $1,743,000 
in 1932. As a result, mortality among 
Avco’s presidents was high; there were 
three ok thems in four years. 
e E. L. Cord’s Inning—Avco’s purchase 
of Century Air Lines in the Midwest 
and Century Pacific Lines on the West 
Coast projected a new personage into 
the picture, E. L. Cord, stormy petrel 
of the automotive industry. Cord 
swapped his Century lines and their 
equipment for some 140,000 shares 
of Avco stock, and began picking up 
additional holdings so that he soon had 
30% of all stock, 
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It wasn’t long before he beg 
swinging his weight around. A 
posed deal for certain assets of No 


American Aviation, Inc., 
suance of more Avco stock 
reduced his interest to 
opposed it vehemently. 
e In Control of Avco—Thereupon ¢ 
sued a memorable proxy battle. Cy 
got a temporary myunction against t 
directors; both sides hired pub 
men. Newspapers and _ stock 
were bombarded with charges 
countercharges. The armistice t 
followed late in 1932 found Cor 
control of Avco. 

Avco by that time had also acquit 
some manufacturing interests, but # 
major concern was air transport, 9p 
cifically American Airways. Its cont: 
was upset in 1934 when the Po st Off 
Dept. canceled all airmail contracts 
turned the job of flying the nati 
mail over to the Army. 

During the Army’s disastrous 


perience, a new airmail act was pa 


requiring divorcement of all domes 
transport activities from manutactu! 
operations. 
e American Airlines Organized- 
qualify for airmail contracts whien | 
bids were called on the canceled air 

routes, Avco organized American A 
lines, Inc. It put up $2,000,000 

ceived 2,000,000 shares of Americat 


stock, and distributed this stock ' 
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» PAR MORE DEVASTATING than the terrors heaped upon Holland 
by'Bombing and burning armies, is the havoc wrought by her 
aficient foe—the sea. Like a great brown snake it crept through 
the war-breached dykes . . . leaving a film of salt slime that dooms 

— tees, aad)food.crops. But already, the Dutch have begun the 

" hereulean taskjof reclaiming their land—aided by “ Air at Work.” 

_» Here's how:— 


From canals and drainage ditches, huge diesel-driven pumps suck 
up salt water and spew it back into the sea. Then, they flush the 
soil with fresh water from inland rivers. For months on end 
pumping must be continuous. Yet, in a matter of minutes these 
diesels could falter and die—with pistons seized and bearings 
burned out from excessive temperature. It calls for an unfailing, 
cooling dose of 11,000 cubic feet of Sturtevant engineered air 
every minute — blasted through a special Sturtevant Engine 
Cooler. 43 units in a recent shipment deliver a total of 25,542 
a tons of air in a 24 hour day. 


Unfailing responsibility of 
these Sturtevant Engine Cool- 
ers is to blast away engine 
heot trom the huge pumping 
units thet are reclaiming 
Holland's set-drenched soil. 


roi 
TO ‘ 
* 


ose “x 


iS pase 
domest 
‘actut HEADLINE NEWS OR ROUTINE JOBS, wherever heat threatens 
engines or men or processes, you'll find Sturtevant “Air at 
Work”. So too, engineered air to ventilate, heat, air condition, 
control dust and fumes, or burn fuel more economically—will 
make the difference between profit and loss for many a post-war 
venture. Why not let a Sturtevant Engineer work out the ways 


that “Air At Work” can pay dividends for you? 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 
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IN INDUSTRIAL 


FIRST AID 


EQUIPMENT AND 


SUPPLIES 


As Headquarters for industrial safety equipment, Mine Safety 
Appliances Company supplies a complete line of First Aid 
kits, equipment and supplies. A few leading products are high- 
lighted below. The full line is detailed in our General Indus- 


trial Catalog, free on request. 


M. S. A. FIRST AID KITS §2°> containing a 


proper assortmen: of 
first aid materials in unit packages holding one or more complete 
treatments, M.S.A. First Aid Kits are available in 10, 16, 24, and 
36-unit size cases—dustproof and moistureproof, sturdily constructed 
of 20 gauge steel, with snap locks, handle and mounting brackets, 


ready for instant service. 


M. S. A. FIRE BLANKET 


M, Ss. A. STRETCHERS M.S.A. Stretchers and = 


Stretcher Outfits offer 
a wide range of service—from the Army-type Stretcher, 
through Standard Stretcher outfits contained in dustproof 
canisters with first aid materials, splints, etc.—the Folding 
Stretcher Outfit in compact case for easy transportation—to 


| 


Wherever fire may im- 
peril the worker the 
M.S.A. Fire Blanket offers protection that is instantly available when 
needed. Flameproof blanket is contained in wall-mounted steel case 
| —extends to completely enfold worker's body, extinguishing flames. 


the Stokes Splint Stretcher for removing patient from re- 


stricted and difficult places. 


SALT TABLET DISPENSER ‘°«' 


sickness, the sturdy 
bakelite-constructed, weatherproof M.S.A. Salt Tablet Dispenser 
supplies one tablet at a time, every time—1500-tablet capacity. 


M, S. A. FOILLE BURN SPRAY KIT 
Employing Foille for Burns, ready to use in jars connecting to 
efficient spray gun, this kit enables rapid treatment of burns at the 
scene of emergency—nothing to mix or prepare. 


>tion of heat 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


District Representatives in Principal Cities 


In Canada: MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd. 


TORONTO, MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, CALGARY 


NEW GLASGOW, N.S. 


Avco shareholders. Lat 
ican Airlines bought 
ways’ equipment and { 
latter was dissolved. 


In 1936, to refund lehe « 
American Airlines ov Sceeias 
for planes and equip: takes 
from American Airway bee 
$3,650,000 in 44% 


1941, the airline had 1 1 +h 
to $2,422,000. It then pave 
193,769 shares of its st 
for the remaining deb 
e With Jesse Jones—| 
deposited with Jesse Jor Rernne 
tion Finance Coprp. man 
trustee, to obviate any ties 
the legality of the move er the ( 
Aeronautics Act of 1938. Thus 4 
collects the dividends } innot 
the stock. This arrangement j 
uled to continue until sip 

the national emergency « 


(Avco’s holdings in | \ 
were unaffected by the 
1934 actions, because | \y 
held no domestic airmail cop 
Roosevelt Field, Inc., was not 
line, so was likewise ex t. § 


in both companies had |} 
early in Avco’s history.) 
e Cord’s Holdings Sold—1 
sion years found Cord in 
dificult financial circun 
minating in his sale in 19 
holdings (BW—Aug.14'37,p2! 
chaser was a group headed by \ 
Emanuel, New York invest 
and _ utilities executive, 
through his years as president of $: 
ard Power & Light Corp. 
The new owners of Cord’s f 
terests in and ouf of Avco 
began a slow, at times painfu 
ment. 
e From the Cord Era—Present | 
properties which trace their origin 
to the Cord era include the follow 
New York Shipbuilding Corp 
Avco’s current holdings of 1037 
shares of founders’ stock, 87,800 can 
from Cord. 
Avco’s Lycoming division. This ¥ 
originally a subsidiary of the old A 


} 


burn Automobile Co., the basic pr 


erty on which Cord rode to fame, b 
which went through the section 


t+ 


bankruptcy “wringer” shortly aft 
Emanuel took over. 
Avco’s Spencer Heater division 


Originally a subsidiary of Lycoming. 
American Central Mfg. Corp. 


subsidiary, controlled by Avco, 0 


prises what was left of the old Auby 
firm after it emerged from 77B 7 
ceedings. 

American Propellor 
wholly owned subsidiary came int 
fold in 1934 when Smith Engineer 
Corp. was acquired, but its operat 
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MAGINE IT, a grocery counter 300 miles 
long... reaching almost across the State of 
nce Kansas! In effect, that’s what Fruehauf Trail- 
"of all I ers have helped J. S. Dillon & Sons Food Stores 
21). Pa wo accomplish! 

by \ In Kansas, as in other Western states, where 
long-distance hauls are the rule, distribution 
of food is a real transportation problem. 

Ray Dillon, President of Dillon Food Stores, 
forme ql Says that the combination of super-market 
‘medal eficiency with Truck-Trailer haulage is the 
il, realm answer. And he has a record of 12 years’ suc- 

® cessful experience to prove it! 
ent A Eight Fruehauf Trailers in the Dillon fleet 
res keep fresh foods moving into 24 stores in 14 
OIp " q . a 
103.7 


300 cam 


—_ 


This 3 

old A 
SIC prog 
ame, bi 
‘ion 7 
ly aft 


Ty 


1 

divisio ®, bs 
yming =» 
p. th 
O, COMRO% of all LIVESTOCK receipts at stockyards are hauled by truck. 
Aubuqi¥2% of EGG shipments to principal markets arrive by truck. BUY 
7B pagge% of live POULTRY receipts at Philadelphia are shipped by WAR 

truck; New York, 83%; Chicago, 74%; San Francisco, 82%. 

Th large cities receive all their MILK by truck. 


into # World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


Service in Principal Cities 


23, | ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION ” 


ncFRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 (:™2ducsm 
—_— 


thriving communities, on schedule and in the 
quantities needed. They haul groceries and 
canned goods from Kansas City, Hutchinson 
and other centers to the many different stores. 
And, during harvest seasons, the Fruehaufs 
transport fresh fruits and vegetables from 
farming areas. 

“It’s the only way to keep the stores sup- 
plied,’ says Mr. Dillon. He points out that 
large load capacity, plus the speed and flexi- 
bility of the Trailer method, result in fresher 
foods . . . more rapid turnover of stocks . . 
better service for customers. 


Keeping food supplies moving to your table 
is only one example of over 100 different lines 
of business where Fruehaufs are proving, day 
in and day out, that they can do the job better 
than it could be done by any other method. 


VEHAUF 
PRORAILERS 


were later expanded with acquisition 
of Lycoming’s airplane engine and pro- 
peller divisions. 

Consolidated Vultee. Avco’s biggest 

investment after Crosley, Convair last 
year accounted for 25% of the nation’s 
heavy bomber output. Its present cor- 
porate setup stems from the merger 
in 1943 of Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 
and Vultee Aircraft, Inc. (BW —Mar. 
20°43,p103). Cord organized the firm, 
which eventually became Vultee, back 
in 1932. 
e Other Enterprises—Only one of the 
Avco enterprises (Crosley excepted) 
which had no link with Cord 1s its 
Republic Aircraft Products division. 
Started as an independent company in 
1936, it was purchased by Avco in 
1940 and set up as a division. 

Two other recent Avco enterprises 

have had a short life. Its Northern Air- 
craft Products division was established 
at Toledo in 1943 to handle overflow 
business of Republic. It was closed out 
recently. Its Liquid Cooled Engine 
division got as far as building a $5,- 
000,000 plant at Toledo in 1943 before 
cancellation of Army-Navy orders called 
a halt. The plant was sold to Packard 
three months later. 
e An Indication—That Avco had seri- 
ous designs on the consumer market 
was indicated in the recent election of 
Irving B. Babcock, general manager 
of General Motors’ truck-and-coach 
division, as president. 

To attract Babcock and “others of 
similar qualifications,” Avco has set 
aside 375,000 shares of unissued stock 
for sale to officers and supervisory ex- 
ecutives. 


GATX. Parlay 


Transportation specialists 
expand tank car-plastics pattern 
by adding another concern to 
complex industrial setup. 


A six-line announcement in_ last 
week’s financial pages moved amazed ob- 
servers to demand, “What have plastics 
to do with tank cars?” 

The news item noted that Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corp. 
(G.A.T.X.) has acquired Eclipse 
Moulded Products Co., Milwaukee fab 
ricator of plastics. Those few people 
who knew much about the purchaser 
merely assumed that, as usual, Max Ep- 
tein knew what he was doing. 

e In 40-Odd Years—Quicet, unassuming, 
70-year-old Epstein is chairman of 
G.A.T.X.. In the past 40-odd years he 
has amassed one of America’s really big 
fortunes by parlaying a quick-turn profit 
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Unpretentious Max Epstein, chair- 
man of General American Transpor- 
tation Corp., last week added Eclipse 
Moulded Products Co., fabricators of 
plastics to his string of enterprises. 


into a major industry. He is known 
outside railroading principally as a col- 
lector of fine paintings and as a phil- 
anthropist. 

In 1902 one of Epstein’s competitors 
in the provision business had a few 
refrigerator cars for sale. Epstein found 
a customer. Presently he began buying 
refrigerator cars from disgruntled own- 
ers. These he leased by the trip or by 
the year. Five years later he began 
building cars to lease or sell. 

e Second Excursion—Today G.A.T.X.’s 
basic business is still building and 
operating special-purpose cars. 

It owns 38,000 tank cars and 18,000 
other units scattered among such types 
as refrigerator, livestock, and milk. 

The Eclipse deal is the firm’s second 

excursion into plastics. Last year it 
bought McCoy, Jones & Co., which 
puts out a line of fabric notions and, 
under the trade name of “Exylin,” a 
sheet form of Vinylite plastic for such 
fashion uses as raincoats. 
e Pattern Emerges—Now the pattern in 
the minds of Epstein, Vice-Chairman 
Lester N. Selig, and President Sam Laud 
beings to emerge. Plastics are made of 
materials that the company’s tank cars 
haul. The firm’s subsidiary, G. A. 
Process Equipment Division, makes the 
industrial equipment for manufacturing 
the plastics. 

G.A.P.E. has four subsidiaries of its 
own. Louisville Drying Machinery Co. 
and American Machine Co. make dry- 
ing and evaporating equipment; ‘Turbo- 


Mixer Corp., Inc., mixer.. ¢ 
Engineering Organization. {ter 
All four of these lin a 
along with other in 
—pressure vessels, fract ie 
and the like—in the Sh Pa 
of the G. A. Plate & \\ . 

adjoining the company 

When war-swollen de: 

leum products contracts, py 
move these new items jr)! 

keep it busy. G.A.T.X. | 
Aerocoach, which it n at HH 
wisch, III. 7 
© Added Activities—Besid:s the 
ties, G.A.T.X. through 
erates five seaboard tank stor 
minals from Carteret, N to Cor 
Christi. It has precooling plant; 4 
follow the fruit and vegetable 
Three affiliates are G. A. Pfaudler( 
(operating refrigerator milk tank , 
a Canadian tank car operator, apé 
California tank-car repair plant. 


More Meat in Fal 


You can’t eat statisti 
but if they are correct, civil 
diners will have a little mo 
beef, pork, and turkey. 


Fer those who believe in governn 
statistics, there is a prospect for a lit 
more beef, pork, and turkey this {j 
There is also the promise that milits 
buying of meat will be reduced aff 
July 1. 

The Bureau of Agricultural [; 
nomics has uppéd its estimates of 
year’s turkeys and expects to hike 
figures on chickens and beef, and ) 
sibly pork as well. 

e More for Civilians—The turkey « 
is officially put at 575,000,000 | 


against an earlier figure of 51 5,000.0" 


unofficially, the government econom 
are counting on 600,000,000 Ib. 


A War Food Administration ord 


gives the military first call on f 


turkeys, a slice that is expected to tot 


120,000,000 Ib., and would leave 4 


000,000 Ib. for civilians. On a 
capita basis, this is the biggest civili 


turkey platter in three years. 
As for chicken, BAE statisticians ha 

been estimating the crop at 3,200. 

000 Ib. but now think that this is 


ow in the light of recent hatchery figua 
e Demand Exceeds Supply—1 he hat 
eries have reported a 6% increas! 
their output of baby chicks during t 
first five months of 1945 as compat 


with the like period last year. 


Chicks have been booked far in 
vance all season, with the dema 
greatly in excess of the supply. Hate 
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production has been limited only by 
, shortage of hatching eggs. 

s Record Run Expected—As for beef, 
\f has been estimating a 1945 

f of 36,000,000 cattle and 
slves. Inspected slaughter to date has 
been at a rate that exceeds this figure 
+ 7,000,000 head. 

“WPA livestock specialists look for a 
ord run of slaughter cattle from the 
cuthwest through September, a run 
hat would be increased greatly by a 
continuance and spreading of the 
jought from that sector. 

The government men also believe 

dat the spring pig crop was a little 
bigger than the 51,000,000 pigs esti- 
nated last December—possibly by 2,- 
000,000 pigs. 
+ Depends on Corn Crop—Hog slaugh- 
ter has been sharply lower to date this 
ason than last. A part of this reduc- 
son is attributed to the feeding of hogs 
heavier weights, but the main thing 
s that the comparison is with the 
lugest spring slaughter in history. 

Continuing prospects of a poor corn 
cop would hasten hogs to market, thus 
increase the late summer and early fall 
upply of pork beyond current estimates. 
Even without drought-forced mar- 
\etings of cattle and hogs, it looks now 
s though the 1945 production of red 
nd white meats (except poultry) will 
total about 23,000,000,000 Ib. in- 
tead of the 22,500,000,000 Ib. esti- 
mated to date by BAE. 

«New Figure Due—The smaller figure 
forecast last October and used as an 
estimate since then) has been carried 
long by BAE despite obvious increases 
— ay 2 months. BAE expects to Before you buy new “dictating equipment” be sure you 

revise its figures—upward—next month. know about the revolutionary advantages of SoundScriber electronic WD 
disc recording. Because SoundScriber uses the most advanced principles 


A New Meat Rate of electronics and plastics — it makes the original concepts of dictating equipment 
completely obsolete. This free brochure illustrates # and explains the 
many advantages of SoundScriber — not only : for office and field 
a 


ICC decision expected to en- dictation, but also for “live voice” messages, 7% for interviews and 
able packers in region between WOAS meetings, and for authorized telephone recording. The 


Reig: aa ] we brochure includes a sample of the ingenious SoundScriber unbreak- 
the Mississippi and Rockies to i 17 able, mailable, fileable plastic disc—which speeds your corr 


share in West Coast business. n OR spondence, improves your records, enables you to do things 
never before possible. To keep abreast of the latest developments in office fg 


djughter 


equipment, mail coupon today for this eye-opening brochure. 


A shift in postwar development of 


the meat-packing and processing indus- SOUND /N AN ENVELOPE 


try that may encourage it in a million- 
square-mile area from the Mississippi 

to the Rockies, perhaps at the expense OUN CRIBER 
of further development on the Pacific TRADE MARK 


Coast, was implied in an Interstate PIONEER IN ELECTRONIC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
Commerce Commission decision last Copyright 1945, The SoundSeriber Cor: 


week, 

Until now, it has been cheaper to 
ship livestock to the Coast, from say 
Wisconsin or Colorado, than to process 
the meat and ship it dressed. In nor- 
mal times, packers in the area did prac- 
tically no business with the West 
Coast, despite the fact that the Coast 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. B19, NEW HAVEN 11, CONNECTICUT 


Send me your free brochure “The most useful new 
Office Device since the typewriter,” which includes sample 
SoundScriber wafer-thin recording disc. 


U eee 


ee eee 
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Taking Your Car’s BLOOD PRESSURE” 


Before long, your progressive car dealer or service shop will 
measure the mechanical condition of your car as accurately as a doctor 
reads your blood pressure. 


Just as there are established standards for human blood pressure, 
there is a standard performance for the car you drive. It is computed 
in terms of horsepower delivered at the rear wheels. 


With MOTO-MIRROR in five to eight minutes, every unit of your 
car will be tested under actual driving conditions, without leaving the 
service shop. You and your service mechanic can see exactly what 
{ adjustments or repairs are needed. Your car will then be tuned to its 
peak performance —to meet your individual driving and climatic 
conditions — not to compromise factory settings that must be based 
on average conditions. You will clearly see the improvement in horse- 
power and enjoy improved performance on the road. 


This practical means of measuring automotive performance has 
been developed over a period of years, from the bulky, expensive 
laboratory dynamometer. Extensively used in the service field for the 
first time by the Armed Forces, it has proven invaluable in assuring 
peak performance at all times and for preventive maintenance. MOTO- 
MIRROR has all the accuracy of laboratory equipment, but is simple, 
compact, easy to operate and priced within the reach of any car dealer 


or service shop. 


IF IT'S OK ON MOTO-MIRROR IT’S OK ON THE ROAD 


in critical parts and man-hours, a limited number of 

MOTO- MIRROR Chassis Dynamometers have been author- 

ized for fleet operators. For complete information, please 

ask for Catalog 61. 
+ FA a Ee 
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has been a deficiency a: 
to all meats except lam! 
@ Reaching Farther East- 
during the war have « 
farther east than befor 
shipping live animals 
Kansas and Nebraska. S the 
of course, the demand f 
the booming West Coa 
has kept packers busy 
despite the freight disparit 
In 1932, midwestern 
Mountain packing inter 
revision of the westboun 
ture, and were defeated fore + 
ICC. Three years ago Ge \. Hor 


mel Co., Minnesota pack« tituted 
a new complaint, was join in 
pendent packers and processors jn + 
area west to Denver. 

(The “Big Four” packers held alo 


having plants in all the a: 
dispute.) 
e How Picture Is Changed—Re 
mendations of Examiner George | 
Hall (BW —Jul.22’44,p24), followed 
general by the commission last wee} 
have a double effect: They institute pa 
ity between livestock and meat rat 
and they are, roughly speaking, relat 
to distance so as to preserve some « 
petitive advantage for packers nearer 
the West Coast. 

For example, under the old 
from Denver to Los Angeles it 


$§.30 to ship a 1,000-Ib. live st 
$11.24 to ship his 600 Ib. of ¢g 
meat. The order cuts rates on fre 


meat from $1.89 to $1.39 per 
pounds from Denver. ‘The meat ¢ 
for $8.34 as against the still exist 
$8.30 for the live steer. To San F: 
cisco the rate was cut from $1.9] t 
$1.39, with a similar effect. 

e Other New Rates—On packing-! 
preserved products, the Denver] 
Angeles rate was cut from $1.59 | 
100 pounds to $1.16. The new mt 
from Omaha to Los Angeles is $1. 
per 100 pounds for fresh meat, $1.3 
for packing-house products; and fro: 
Davenport, Ia., $1.63 and $1.36. 

According to President L. M. Pext 
of the Denver Union Stockyards ( 
the new rates mean “parity in comp 
tition, which was all we asked for 
Pexton said that the slaughter at De 
ver packing plants averaged around 
800,000 head before the war, almost 
all going eastward because of the virtua 
embargo imposed by westward freight 
rates; that during the war the demat 
for meat regardless of cost consider 
tions had raised Denver’s annual kill to 
2,000,000. 

Now Denver hopes (as do other 
middle western slaughtering center 
that the new freight rates will enable 
it to hold a good part of its wartime 
gains. 
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appnnnente” 
papltlil? 


—you have a primary interest 


in S.SWHITE FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 


S. S, White flexible shafts are basic mechani- 
cal elements for transmitting power and for 
remote control. You have a primary interest in 
them because they are a means for product 
simplification and product improvement. 


Consider the following fundamental facts: 


1—With a single S. S. White flexible shaft you 


can transmit power or provide remote control 
between any two points, regardless of their rela- 
tive locations or of the distance or obstacles 
between. This single-part simplicity, in contrast 


with systems of gears, universal joints, belts and 
pulleys or other means of accomplishing the same 
purpose, makes for simplified manufacturing and 
assembly, reduced production time and costs. 


2—From the product improvement standpoint, 
S. S. White flexible shafts give you unrestrict- 
ed freedom in placing driving and driven or 
controlled members wherever desirable to secure 
highest equipment efficiency, ready assembly, 


‘space saving, convenience of operation and 


servicing. 


WRITE FOR A COMPLIMENTARY COPY OF 
THIS HANDBOOK— This 256-page book will give you the 


eye-opening flexible shaft story with all essential technical data and 

»mpe- numerous examples of product simplifying and improving appli- 
for cations in aircraft, motor vehicles, machinery, electrical and elec- 
Der wm = tronic equipment and other industrial products. Your copy will be 
e” sent free if you will write direct to us on your business letterhead 


‘ound . : ; - 
and give your title. No representative will call. 
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Merger in Wichita 


Beech and Cessna, aircraft 
builders, submit corporate plan 
to stockholders and U. S. 


agencies for final approval. 


The merger of Beech Aircraft Corp. 

and Cessna Aircraft Co., both of 
Wichita, proposed this week, was widely 
interpreted in financial and aviation 
circles as an absorption of Cessna by 
Beech. But regardless of the motivation, 
it is conceded that many advantages 
will accrue to the new company— 
through integrated production, simpli- 
fied distribution machinery, manufac- 
turing economies, as well as increased 
capital. 
e Difficulties Ahead—Both companies 
are well atvare of the difficulties they 
will face after war orders cease. From 
1936 to 1939, Cessna showed a total 
net deficit of $15,346. Only year in the 
black was 1936, with a net profit of 
$325. Beech had two profitable years 
out of four—1936 and 1937—but lost 
enough in 1939 to bring the four-year 
record to a loss of $71,177. 

With the war, sales—and profits—sky- 

rocketed. Cessna’s sales rose from less 
than $200,000 in 1939 to $7,742,000 
in 1943; profits in the latter year were 
more than $1,000,000. In the same 
period, Beech sales rose from $1,328,- 
000 to $126,578,000; profits in each of 
the past three years have exceeded 
$2,000,000. 
e Lines Harmonize—One further favor- 
able angle of the merger, so far as post- 
war business is concerned, is the fact 
that the proposed lines of the two com- 
panies are complementary rather than 
competitive. Beech is planning three 
models ranging in capacity from five to 
fifteen passengers, while Cessna’s plans, 
so far as they are known or car be 
guessed, are for a two-seater and a four- 
seater. 

The Beech line will consist of a five- 
place, single-engine plane, the D-17R 
(BW —Apr.21'45,p21), a modification 
of a similar plane made before the war; 
an eight-place, twin-engine plane similar 
to the advanced trainer AT-10 which 
the company has been making for the 
Army; and a 15-passenger job on which 
no details are available. The latter two 
will be strenuously promoted for use 
by feeder airlines (BW —Mar.24'45, 
952). 

e Tie With Dymaxion—Only clue to 
Cessna plans is its two-year-old an- 
nouncement of a “family car of the air” 
(BW—Nov.13'43,p74), but it is thought 
likely that the company’s entries will be 
an inexpensive two-seater and a modifi- 
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cation of the four-passenger AT-17 
(Bobcat) advanced trainer which Cessna 
made for the Army in the early stages 
of the war. A number of the latter 
have recently been put on the market 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
as war surplus, priced at from $3,900 
to $8,500. 

One other string to the merged com- 

pany’s bow is the Dymaxion mechan- 
ized house, a prefabricated home which 
Beech is making under contract with 
Dymaxion Dwelling Machines, Inc. 
(BW—Feb.10’45,40). 
e Approvals Awaited—The merger will 
not be finally effective until it has been 
approved by “appropriate government 
agencies” (presumably the War Dept. 
and the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion) and the stockholders of both com- 
panies. Basis of the consolidation will 
be an exchange of one share of new 
Beech common stock for each three 
shares of Cessna outstanding. 

This is about in line with current 
market prices—on Saturday, June 16, 
the last trading day before the an- 
nouncement, Beech closed at $144 a 
share, Cessna at $5. The exchange will 
not involve any change in Beech’s capi- 
talization, since the stockholders ap- 
proved last January an increase in the 
number of shares authorized from 500,- 
000 to 1,500,000. Of these, only 400,- 
000 are outstanding, and only 233,333 
of the 1,100,000 unissued authorized 
shares will be needed to make the ex- 


Staying the Ax 
Rail fans turn the heat o, 
ICC to save picturesque little 
road to Yosemite from the scrap 
heap. Bond issue is proposed 


That a boy can be pr 
railroad at 18 is a plank in 
economy. And it might 
California. 

e Link to Dream World—} }\¢ , 
the Yosemite Valley Ry., the »;.. 
turesque link between the dream wor); 
of Yosemite National Park. in 4, 
heart of California, and the world ,¢ 
reality which ends at its gates. [}. 
boy is John M. McFadden of Pasadeny 
president of the Pacific Coast Railroad. 
ing Assn., a group of some 4() youns 
railroad fans sworn to make friends { 

railroads and oppose their abandon. 
ment. 

For 38 years the Y. V. has spanned 
the 77 mountainous miles from Me, 
ced, Calif., to El Portal, the entrang 
to Yosemite, carrying a variety of cargo 
and passengers ranging through the 
years from lumber and oil and limestone 
to a President of the United States. , 
King of the Belgians, a Crown Prince 
of Sweden, and the garden variet 
tourist. 

e Abandonment Seught—Now the In. 


change for the 700,000 outstanding terstate Commerce Commission | 
shares of Cessna, _ weighing a petition for permission to 
A RAILROAD OR A MEMORY? ‘ 
ICC wants to abandon Yosemite Valley Ry., but protests mount 
- LU 
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Evscwcaic safety devices now are protecting workers 
and conserving materials through automatic control 
over machine action. Other electronic devices warn of 
impending dangers such as fire, flood, and smoke. 
Raytheon, for three years now, has been building only 
high priority electronic equipment for the Navy. 

After Victory, Raytheon will be ready to help you 
better your business through precision electronic 
equipment. Inquiries are welcome. Address Raytheon 
at Dept. S, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Tune in the Raytheon radio program: "MEET YOUR NAVY,” every Saturday 
night om the entire Blue Network. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


_and Safety 


@ DOOR OPENING 


@ FIRE @ MACHINERY 


@ INTRUSION 
@ POWER FAILURE 


Devoted to research and manufacture of electronic tubes and complete 
systems. 


- Diesel Engines é a 


You can draw on 70 Years 
of TAFT-PEIRCE 
EXPERIENCE. 


= 
> 


| - a? 
4 Lubricants 


AND MANY OTHERS 


At one time or another, every basic industry has been served by 
The Taft-Peirce Contract Division in one or all of its phases: 
Engineering, design, re-design, model-building, tooling, building 
of special machines or parts, and finally the production of any 
quantity, large or small, of parts or complete mechanisms and 
products. Come V-J Day, all this varied experience will be at your 
service again, implemented as always by the top-grade men and 
machines traditionally associated with The Taft-Peirce Manu- 
facturing Company of Woonsocket, Rhode Island. Many de- 
partments have available capacity at present. Preliminary ar- 
rangements may be discussed now, if you like, so that you may 
satisfy yourself as to what so many industrialists mean when, speak- 
ing frankly out of their own experience, they give you this advice: 


For Design, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing... 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


Spearheading a move to save the 
scenic Yosemite Valley line fro; 
oblivion, John McFadden, | 
railway enthusiast, sets his sights oy 
a star—the presidency of the railroad 


abandon the Y. V. The Machine Tool 
& Equipment Co. of New York, the 
major stock and bondholder, sta: 
ready to scrap it. 

But the Y. V. has a lot of f; 
they may yet succeed in sta 
executioner’s ax. 
eFans to the Rescue—Staunc 
among the Y. V.’s friends is Mc 
Fadden’s Los Angeles railroading gr 
which has enough faith in 
road’s revenue-producing ability to 
a tentative $400,000, for it. 

Directing the association’ 
young McFadden, who is emp 
the engineering department 
Pacific Electric Ry. Co., and wi 
love for railroading persuaded him t 
leave school at 15 and take a job wit 
the Sante Fe. Neither he t 
association has $400,000. They w 
raise it by public bond issue; Mctad- 
den claims it is already virtually s 
scribed. 

e Not a Has-Been—If you have not scen 
1 


the Y. V., you might picture it as: 
relic of the Old West—two lines of rust 
cradling an old wood-burner and slov 

decaying as it yields its life blood to 
the automobile, the truck, and _ the 
motor coach. 

This would be a romantic picture but 
hardly in consonance with the realit 
the Y. V.’s seven locomotives, 50 freight 
cars, five passenger cars, its 7 
rails, its trim passenger stations, and 
its million-dollar steel bridge which 
spans the waters of Lake McClure. 

e Big Revenues Lost—Time has taken 
its toll of the Y. V. through isolation 
of the timber that was a_principa 
source of revenue and the dismantlin 
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Now buildings breathe easier . . . 
through 5/7 


sLOW HOT! BLOW coLp:Carey- 
duct will deliver the load with 
minimum change in tempera- 
ture. 


To 50% quieter. Carey- 
duct carries higher velocities 
++. Means greater capacity. 


11LIP CAREY MANUFACTURING 
ICKLAND, CINCINNATI 15, CHIO 


Coreyduct ° Industrial Insulations 
Built-up Roofing . 
Expansion Jont *¢ 


Duct work requires space, and space 
is often tightest where it’s needed 
most. Careyduct solves tight situa- 
tions because it handles higher veloc- 
ities quietly and efficiently—more air 
through smaller ducts. 

This insulated, fire-resistant duct 
has other valuable characteristics, 
too. It reduces condensation—doesn't 
““sweat."’ It outlives and outper- 
forms ordinary duct for many types 
of difficult loads. It’s installed fast 
and easy—looks neater. 

Being non-resonant it smothers the 
noises of fast moving air as well as 
that of blowers, fans, motors and 
other machinery. 

Engineering service is available 
through Carey branch offices. For de- 
tailed information write direct to— 


co 


Roof Coatings and Cements 
Asbestos Wallboard and Sheathing 


7/2 ae 
TA i, 4, ths #4 fA 
. Ss 4 Veer Ve 


& 


, * 
pile 


INSTALLED FASTER than ordinary 
duct... by any qualified sheet 
metal worker. 


GOOD LOOKING. No unsightly 
joints. Takes any finish or looks 
good unfinished. 


THE PHILIP C 
LENNOX 


iN CANADA: 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Asphalt Shingles and Roofings 
e Pipeline Felt 
¢ Miami-Carey Bathroom Cabinets ond Accessories 


a 


THEY GET THERE 
FIRST! P 


TENSION * 
KNOWS HOW! 


The clear red, white and blue border 
is your guarantee that Tension Air 
Mail Envelopes will receive first 
consideration by the  postoffice. 
Airmail arrives first, is opened first, 
is answered first. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


New York 14,N.Y. St. Couis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
Des Moines! 4, la.* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


‘ STEAMSHIP 
and AIR 


RESERVATIONS 


to EUROPE, 
SOUTH AMERICA 


and other foreign countries 


For all Business and other Travelers 
permitted to go abroad under exist- 
ing Travel Regulations. CALL, 
Write or Phone any American Ex- 
press Office or Travel Bureau for 
the Latest Available Information. 


For convenience and safety of 
funds we advise 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
Exanedo 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
—: 65 Broadway, New York 6 


Typical of present-day Yosemite Valley trains—three weekly either way— 


the string of four boxcars, an ore gondola, and two combination passeng 
freight cars behind one of the line’s seven old, but adequate, locomotiy. 


of a cement mill, purchased by Henry 
Kaiser. 

In 1902, when the trip from Merced 

to the park was a two-day jaunt on or 
behind horses, N. C. Ray, a gold mine 
superintendent in that area, induced 
Oakland capitalists to build the road. 
It was a rugged construction job. Ex- 
cept for one spot where it was possible 
to maneuver a steam shovel, mule pack 
hauled the necessary materials along 
the canyon of the Merced River, and 
they were lowered to the site. 
e Glamorous Business—From the time 
it was opened to trafic in 1907 until 
well into the twenties, the Y. V. did 
a glamorous passenger business, haul- 
ing the private cars of visiting royalty 
and business tycoons reduced to role of 
tourist by the common denominator 
of Yosemite’s scenic wonders. A hun- 
dred thousand passengers a year was 
not uncommon. 

Freight added cream to the revenues: 

oil and gasoline for the bulk plants in 
the El Portal area; return loads of 
barytes for the agua gel required by 
California’s oil drillers; logs from the 
lumber camps of the Yosemite Sugar 
Pine Lumber Co.; limestone from the 
quarry at Emory. 
e Park Enlarged—Two blows knocked 
the props from under the road’s freight 
income: extension of the national park 
in 1942 to embrace the area of the 
logging operations, and Kaiser’s pur- 
chase and retirement of the cement 
mill in 1944. 

The road still carries five or six cars 
of barytes on each trip to Merced, two 
reefers from the Coast, a few tank cars, 
and quantities of Navy and l.c.1. 
freight, but schedules have been cut to 
three trains a week in each direction, 
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and passenger revenues—well, ad 
nine passengers per trip in the combina 
tion car looks like prosperity to L. A 
Foster, the general manager. Only 3 
regular employees remain on the p 
roll. 

e Other Friends—The Pacific Coas 
Railroading Assn. is not alone in it 
ambition, to keep the Y. V. in busin 
The National Lead Co., which pr 
duces the barytes for the oil fields 
tested the ICC examiner’s recom: nend 
tion that the road be abandoned rh 
War Production Board and 1! 
Petroleum Administration for War 
also have lifted chaHenging voi 

McFadden is confident the road 
get more freight, that it’s worth n 
as a going concern than as scrap. T! 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture ha 
ducted some quict studies of the fert 
lizer properties of the rock in K 
limestone quarry, and the young 
road enthusiasts contend that 
deposits of jasper, the quartz used 
coating roofing paper, suggest 
industry for the area. 

They will argue these points befor 
the next ICC hearing. If the ICC 
sticks to its guns, it will know it has 
been through a fight. 


AIR SERVICE TO RESORTS 


While railroads are forced to an- 
nounce that the Office of Defens 
Transportation won't allow operation 
of seasonal trains, airlines are taking up 
some of the slack by inaugurating new 
services to resort areas. 

The New York, New Haven & [lart- 
ford R.R., for example, this week w immed 
vacationers to the Cape Cod resorts 
that it could offer only regular trains; 
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onal specials definitely were out. At 
ihe gme time, a new airline, Trans- 
Afarine Airlines, Inc., announced daily 
fights between New York City and 
\jrtha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, and 
Hyannis. ‘ ; 

Trans-Marine_ will begin nonsched- 
led operations June 22 with one Lock- 
heed 14-scat Lodestar. _ Heading the 
company are Vice Admiral Arthur B. 
Cook of the Navy, retired, and his son, 
Hobart A. H. Cook, a former lieutenant 
in the Navy’s air corps. The latter, to- 
gether with another former Navy flyer, 
Charles Hitchcock, will serve as pilots 
for the new line. 

Flights to Atlantic City have been in- 
qigurated from Blairstown and ‘Teter- 
horo, N. J., by Otto Airlines, division 
of Otto Aviation Corp., Bloomfield, 
\. J., in another bid for resort trade. 


NORTH PLATTE STATUS QUO 


In 1934, Nebraska sued Wyoming 
er division of the waters of the North 
Platte River. 

In 1944, after ten years of litigation 
costing an estimated $1,500,000, a 
special master recommended to the 
U. §. Supreme Court that the states 
cet virtually the same amount of water 
they were drawing when the suit was 
started (BW—Oct.14'44,p42). 

Last week the court itself approved 
the status quo. It ordered that water- 
measuring stations be set up, and pro- 
vided that litigants may seek modi- 
fication of its decree in the light of 
water volume thus disclosed. ‘Three 
justices protested making the court a 
“standing master to which the states 
must go at intervals for leave to do what 
in their sovereign right they should be 
able to do without hindrance.” 

lhe ruling is expected to hasten for- 
mation of a state compact, for it is be- 
lieved that the states would rather settle 
their bitter differences than face federal 
regulation of their water and irrigation 
rights. 

Unappropriated water flowing down- 
stream is to be divided 75% to Ne- 
braska and 25% to Wyoming. The 
decree restrains Colorado, which entered 
the case several years ago, from irrigat- 
ing more than 135,000 acres in the 
North Platte basin, or diverging more 
than 6,000 acre-feet average per year out 
of its watershed. Wyoming may irrigate 
no more than 168,000 acres. 

_ The federal government, which had 
intervened with a claim for all unappro- 
priated water, lost in the court’s deci- 
sion, as it did in the special master’s. 
(he government will rank only as a pri- 
vate appropriator under western water 
law. This is expected to delay develop- 


ts ment of several large U. S. reservoirs in 
¢: W yoming. 
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At Ampco Metal, Inc. 


30 years of specialized 
experience in alloying 
bronzes is at your service 


Today over 2000 nationally-known concerns—the “name”’ 
companies of America — are using Ampco Metal and Ampcoloy 
bronzes. When used for parts subject to severe wear, impact, 
fatigue, or corrosion, these bronzes give longer life, better per- 
formance, and greater satisfaction to users of your equipment. 

During the war period, new customers, new problems, new 
requirements all contributed toward broadening the scope of 
Ampco service. The greatly expanded facilities of Ampco Metal, 
Inc. now make the company a unique metallurgical institution, 
specializing in aluminum bronze and other copper-base alloys. 

To better acquaint you with Ampco facilities, a new book — 
just off the press — is available to engineers, metallurgists, pro- 
duction executives, and management. Containing up-to-the-min- 
ute records of Ampco performance and well-illustrated data on 
plant facilities and products, this new book gives a vivid picture 
of Ampco’s ability to serve you as it has over 2000 other nation- 
ally-known concerns, 


Engineers and 
executives who 
design-and-build 
or buy-and-use 
mechanical 
equipment need 
this book to 
keep pace with 
progress. 

Write for it on 
your business 


letterhead. 


Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. BW-6, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
Ampco Field Offices in Principal Cities 


14,000 MILES AWAY 


Yes, it’s 14,000 miles from France to Tokyo! Men, muni- 
tions, and supplies must be sent across the seas in ever- 
increasing numbers, if we are to finish off our final enemy 
as quickly as possible. Millions of Gaylord Boxes will be 
used to protect these shipments on the routes to Victory. 


It will take all we’ve got to defeat Japan. So, stay on that 
war job... keep on buying War Bonds and keep doing all 
your country asks. 


GAYLORD CON CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES « FOLDING CARTONS 


New York « Chicago ¢ San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle ¢« Houston « Indianapolis « Los Angeles ¢ Oakland « Minneapolis 
Dallas « Jacksonville « Columbus ¢ Tampa « Fort Worth « Detroit « Des 
Moines ¢ Cincinnati e Oklahoma City « Portland « Chattanooga « St. Louis 
Greenville « San Antonio « Memphis « Milwaukee ¢ Kansas City « Bogalusa 
Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton e Hickory « Greensboro 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 
regulations affecting priorities 
price control, and transportatig 
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Revocations and Relaxations 


ma, 4 


; ver ft 
Continuing its program of casing produ. 


tion and distribution controls, \\pp j,, 
week revoked or relaxed _ 
orders: 

CMP Materials—Order M-23-1, poverning 
vanadium, revoked. % 

Order M-39, governing coba revoked 

Order M-68, covering imports, amended 
to allow private importers to purchase m; 
from Madagascar. 

Machinery and Equipment—(rder [4 
Direction 5, amended to all: mewhat 
more leeway in approving applications fo; 
construction projects. 

Order L-103-b, Direction 2, covemin, 


toll 
*0N0Wing 
9 


aluminum closures, revoked. > BB produc 
Order L-193, covering production and djs. juantit 
tribution of conveying machinery and equip. en" 
ment for transmission of mechanical power, Puotas 
revoked. yng Ser 
Order L-277, controlling electrical wiring 
devices and heater cord sets, revoked. Othe: Incre 
applicable orders continue in effcct 
Consumers’ Goods—Order L-7-c, restrict. Mili 
ing production of domestic ice refrigcratoy Rjmade 
(nonmechanical), revoked. The quarter from C 
program for 75,000 ice boxes will remain in Mpble 0 
effect during the third quarter. T0Up 
Order L-18-b, which prohibited produc. Hjwear ¢ 
tion of domestic vacuum cleancrs except f dril 
under spot authorizations, revoked ertain 
Utilities—Orders U-3 and U-4, amende heir 
to permit increased installations of ne orders 
telephone and telegraph facilitics, piso in 
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Scarcity of residual oil has led Pctroleum Kni 
Administration for War to prohibit its fur o in 
ther use anywhere in the United States asa vs 
‘ ect 
urers 


Tightened Restrictions 


he s 
uly 
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Paper is a number | War material 
shortage — because over 700,000 
different war items are wrapped, 
packaged, labeled, tagged, or made 
from paper or container board. The 
Pacific war will require stupendous 
amounts of it. So please do this 
extra bit to speed victory. 

(1) Share this magazine with 
your associates. Because of the 
paper shortage, the number of 
copies is limited. 

(2) Organize for a continuous 
drive in your office and plant to 
collect waste paper of any kind to 
put into paper salvage. 


La 
he t 
of th 
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agg material. Such use was formerly 
* only in the West Coast states. 
bs al other parts of the country and in the 
curict of Columbia, delivery will be al- 
od for ten days after the directive takes 
‘s+ (June 12); use will be permitted in 
ie same arca for 20 days after June 12. 
pirective 72, amended.) 


rted Poultry—War Food Adminis- 
has extended import controls to 
Itry—except live chickens, turkeys, 
from Canada, Mexico, Guate- 


¢ mpo 
tation 


cover pou 
and guincas 


tons sal, and El Salvador. The restrictions 
ver fresh, chilled, frozen, dressed or not 

>, Prod sessed, and preserved birds. 

WPB | 7 


» Distillers’ Corn—During the third quar- 
distillers may continue to use corn grad- 
ing 3, 4, 5, or sample, but in limited quanti- 
... only. The new monthly quota for these 
des is cither 40,000 bu. or 50% of total 
sain used for alcohol production in that 
month, whichever is larger. 


ter 


# Sugar—W FA has issued WFO 131 pro- 
iding for control of distribution of sugar 
» cane sugar refiners, beet sugar processors, 
nporters of direct-consumption sugar, and 
unland direct-consumption cane sugar 
soducers. Distribution is limited to the 
sntities allocated during the period of 
test supply and maximum demand. 
Quotas are set by the Director of Market- 
ing Services in WFO 131.1. 


increased Civilian Supply 


Military rejections of orders for tent twill 
nade on looms that have been converted 
fom civilian fabric production are now avail 
able only on preference ratings assigned by 
soup 24 of Order M-317A, covering foot 
wear other than rubber footwear. Producers 
f drills listed under Reference 58 and of 
certain twills must deliver at least 50% of 
heir current quarterly production to fill 
rders rated under Group 24. WPB has 
iso increased approximately 50% the quan- 
ty of leather to be set aside for the repair 
f women’s shoes, (Direction 13, Order 
{-310.) 


Knit Underwear—Under a joint program 
to increase civilian production of men’s and 
boys’ heavyweight knitted underwear while 
meeting military requirements, manufac- 
urers will be required to produce at least 
he same volume of underwear during the 
uly 1-Sept. 30 quarter as they produced 


al 

0 i the corresponding quarter of 1943. 
4, Direction 14, Order M-328.) 

le Lamb—Civilians will receive 5% more of 
" he total output of federally inspected lamb 
“4 pf the three top grades through an amend- 
s ient to War Food Order 75.5. 

h Zinc~WPB has allotted a 10% increase 
. n the quota of zinc for manufacturing screw 
f ops for home canning for the period from 


pt. | through Sept. 30. Manufacturers 
may use during this period 70% —or 35% 
per quarter—of the zinc by weight that they 
sed for similar purposes in the base period. 
Direction 3, Order L-103-b, as amended.) 


Work Clothing—To offset critical short- 
¢s, looms that were weaving denims and 
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AND THERE’S STEEL 
FOR SKILLETS AND SKYSCRAPERS 


The frying pan in the kitchen... the cutlery . .. the refrigera- 
tor... the cabinets ... everywhere there’s steel. 

Steel for your car, your machines, your buildings, the rails 
you ride on were white hot ingots in the mili not long ago. 

And as the ingots passed through the steel mill on cranes, 
cars, rolling tables and the like, Hyatt Roller Bearings were 
carrying the load of the operating equipment and keeping 
shafts in line, wheels, gears and axles turning. 

Not only in steel mills but also throughout all industry, agri- 
culture, transportation and in our weapons of war millions of 
rollers roll in the Hyatt Roller Bearings serving America. Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


Reef Guying War Sounds and Keefe Them 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


“Our 11 BAKER TRUCKS 


have given us 
CONTINUOUS 24-HOUR SERVICE 
for 4 YEARS” 


Routine periodic inspection and lubrication 
ays substantial dividends in the operation of 
aker Trucks at Thompson Aircraft Products 

Company's mammoth new Cleveland plant. 


Here is a good example of what can be expected of Baker Trucks in 
the way of continuous operation, when properly cared for. According 
to N. J. Shibley, Superintendent of Building and Property Maintenance 
at Thompson, their Baker Crane Truck and ten Baker Fork Trucks are 
as good as new after serving three shifts per day for nearly four years 
—the equivalent of 12 years of normal service. No truck has been over- 
hauled, there have been only a few minor mechanical failures, and 
maintenance has been almost negligible. 
Actual time out of service averages less than 12 hour per day, per 
truck, divided as follows: 
Daily check of Hydraulic System ....... 5 min. 
Battery changes (2 min. each shift) ..... 6 min. 
Weekly lubrication (45 min.)—per day ... 7 min. 
Other maintenance (Tires, brakes, inspection 
and adjustment of electrical controls, etc.) 
45 hours per month for 11 trucks—per day 10 min. 


Total . 28 min. 


Except for the above and for a ten minute period between shifts when 
trucks are idle, they have been giving “round-the-clock” service for four 
years and, says Mr. Shibley, “if we continue to take good care of them, 
they should last indefinitely.” That’s Continuity! 


To help you keep your Baker trucks operating continuously and to 
insure long life, write for “Industrial Truck Care Pays You Dividends.” 
BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 


2164 West 25th Street « Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


err 


Baker inpustriAL TRUCKS 


other work clothing fab; 


converted to cotton duck Poa 
Sept. 13, 1944, must rev — 
tion of work clothing fal 
however, continue until Ju! 
tary contracts for duck 1 
tion 2, WPB Order L-99 ; 
© Cheese—By suspending \\ 10, 
92 until July 15, War Foo a, Le 
has temporarily removed co 
manufacture of any ty pe of ; Chi 
by the order. This action tal , C 
the heavy milk-production « a Lav 
pe 
Decreased Civilian Supply we 
The output of seamless glo aii Pen 
made on fingering machines, ; n¢ ) 
4 to 7 cut inclusive, is frozen yyh) QO. » Pro 
1945, for military products. (| : 
WPB Order M-328.) " 
Price Control Changes " 
Building contractors new to the ficld ; a 
file with OPA proposed ceili: , 
price-determining methods to if 
computing their ceilings. ven 
® Automobiles—While cciling eS fee Bu 
used passenger cars will be reduced 4 = 
July 1, OPA has tightened c 
transfers of 1942 new cars ami ates 
(Amendment 19, Ration Order 2 S 
also ruled that only sellers wh be 
quate reconditioning and servi f dre 
may charge warranted prices on u 5 
ger cars, trucks, and motorcycles after Avy Gla 
1. “Warranted” vehicles are those that of gla 
in good condition and carrying food 
written guarantee for 30 days or fi the firs rarily 
1,000 miles of operation. (Amer t7 C108S- 
Regulation 540; Amendment 3, Regulat Regu 
569; Amendment 9, Revised R t undet 
341.) 
@ Slaughtering Services—Custom  slaught Rati 
ers of cattle and calves have been pr 
with a method for computing uniform 1 To 
mum prices for their services to replace t to b 
former 1942 “freeze” prices. Prices other 
established according to weight assif has 
tions. (Amendment 55, Revised Reg trial 
tion 169; Amendment 27, Revised Reg feedi 
tion 148; Amendment 19, Regulation 35 factu 
© Book Papers—OPA has extended specif — 
price additions allowed manufacturers not 
light weights of book papers to include a to O 
further 4% addition for still thinner paper red 
that may be made because of the scarcity of 106, 
pulp. The additions are made to the ceiling 52 


for standard weight book papers, and 1 
apply to machine-finished paper on weight 
below 25 Ib., to supercalendered paper on 
weights below 30 Ib., and to machinc 
papers on weights below 35 Ib. (Amen¢- 
ment 7, Regulation 451.) 


@ Fuel Oil and Gasoline—In amending Regu 
lation 88, establishing ceiling prices on sales 
of fuel oil and gasoline by refineries and 
wholesale distributors, OPA has cvolved 
formulas permitting sellers to determine 
their f.0.b. shipping point or deliverc 
ing prices for blending naphtha. It has als 
provided formulas for determining deliveree- 
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Chicago Vitreous Enamel Products Co. 
Cicero, Il. 
Lavelle Aircraft Corp. 
Newtown, Pa. 
National Waterproofing Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
Pennsylvania Tool & Mfg. Co. 
York, Pa. 
Proctor & Schwartz 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Verson Allsteel Press Co. 
Chicago, IIL. 
The White Sewing Machine Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Wycombe Garage & Machine Shop 
Wycombe, Pa. 
Vames of winners of the Army-Navy and 
Maritime Commission awards for excel- 
lence in production announced prior to this 
new list will be found in previous issues of 
Business Wee 


a-destination ceiling prices for sales of diesel 
fyel oil and tractor fuels in eleven midwest- 
em states, and has established cents-per-gal- 
jon maximum prices on various grades of gas- 
cline and fuel oil sold in specified areas. 


Glass Containers—To increase the supply 
of glass containers available to West Coast 
food packers this summer, OPA has tempo- 
sarily raised manufacturers’ ceilings to cover 
cioss-country shipping costs. (Amendment 7, 
Regulation 382; Amendment 81, Order A-1 
under Regulation 188.) 


Ration Control Changes 


To make sure that canned milk continues 
to be available for invalids, babies, and 
others to whom it is an essential food, OPA 
as forbidden large institutional and indus- 
tral users—including restaurants, in-plant 
feeding establishments, prisons, and manu- 
facturers who use the milk to make other 
products—to use their red points for canned 
milk. In areas where other substitutes are 
not available, such institutions may apply 
to OPA, however, for permission to use their 
red points for this purpose. (Amendment 
106, General Ration Order 5; Amendment 
52, General Ration Order 16.) 


Information 


They Needed a Special 


Kind of Hose 


Thermoid 


Solved the Problem 


The General Detroit Corporation, manufacturers of fire 
extinguishers, asked Thermoid to produce 6” wire braid hose, duplicat- 
ing or improving upon the hose they were then using. Thermoid turned 
the problem over to its engineering and research staff and they came 
up with the solution. They engineered a special hose. The tube par- 
ticularly was designed to handle CO2 under pressure, with the added 
feature of being made resistant to the permeating effect of COo. 


Speaking of this problem, E. A. Warren, Vice-President of The General 
Detroit Corp., says: “It is simply a grand job of cooperation between 
Thermoid Company and The General Detroit Corporation, another case 
where cooperation can make a fine record of necessary goods turned 
out for the Army and Navy.” 


This problem is one of the many which Thermoid engineers are solving 
to improve the quality of the products of American industry. If you have 
a problem concerning the use, design or manufacture of industrial 
rubber, why not call in the Thermoid field representative. 


Thermoia 
Rubber 


DIVISION OF THERMOID COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Cell ‘ - 
; also i : THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: Transmission Belting « F.H.P. and Multiple V-Belts and 

Drives « Conveyor Belting + Elevator Belting « Wrapped and Molded Hose + Sheet Packings « 
industrial Brake Linings and Friction Products « Molded Hard Rubber and Plastic Products. 


1945 
it’s GOOD BUSINESS TO DO BUSINESS WITH THERMOID 


] 
cred- 


PRODUCTION 


Paper Revolution 


U.S. cigarette makers no 
longer dependent upon Europe 
for fine papers. Domestic flax 
product comes to the fore. 


Tight as the civilian cigarette sup- 
ply has been, it might have been worse. 

Except for a quiet, virtually unher- 
alded revolution in the manufacture 
of cigarette paper during the past 
decade or so, U. S. cigarette makers 
would have been virtually cut off by 
the war from the fine papers which 
until 1939 were made almost ex- 
clusively in Europe. 
@ Monopoly  Broken—Instead, im- 
ported paper that was always made 
from linen rags collected by the rag- 
pickers of Europe has been superseded 
by thoroughly domestic paper pro- 
duced in the U. S. from fresh, home- 
grown flax fibers in quantities sufh- 
cient to care for all national needs and 
furnish an exportable surplus. 

Former dependency of the U. S. 
upon foreign sources is best illustrated 
by the figures. In 1939, the year that flax 
paper began to come out of the pilot- 
plant stage and into production, this 
country imported 16,856,000 Ib. of rag 
cigarette paper. About 90% of it came 
from France, the rest mainly from 
Czechoslovakia. 

By 1943, the latest year for which 
detailed data are available, the U. S. 
imported only 625,000 Ib. of rag paper 
from all foreign sources, and exported 


14,098,760 Ib. of flax paper to 62 


A woodland site seven years ago (left), the 250 acres on 
which sprawls the $12,000,000 Eeusta Paper Corp. plant, 
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foreign countries from a total domes- 
tic production of 49,900,000 Ib.— 
enough, at the rate of 10,000 standard- 
length (23 in.) cigarettes to the pound 
of paper, for 499,000,000,000 machine- 
and hand-rolled smokes. 

e The Big Three—More than 90% of 
all domestic production is accounted 
for by three producers, the Ecusta 
Paper Corp., Pisgah Forest, N. C.; 
Smith Paper, Inc., Lee, Mass.; and 
Peter J. Schweitzer, Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Far and away the largest producer of 
flax cigarette paper is Ecusta, which 
shipped its first carload of paper on Sept. 
2, 1939, just one day before Great Brit- 
ain and France declared war on Ger- 
many. 

At Pisgah Forest, what started out 
to be the $3,000,000 Ecusta paper mill 
and was for several years prior to 1939 
just a gleam in the eye of its founder 
and president, Harry H. Straus (BW— 
Nov.12°38,p38), has already expanded 
into a $12,000,000 plant. 

Except for national holidays Ecusta’s 

operations are maintained around the 
clock seven days a week. The annual 
payroll exceeds $2,500,000 and the an- 
nual tax bill (exclusive of federal taxes 
on cigarette paper) tops $4,000,000. 
e Ecusta or Smith?—Although Ecusta 
holds undisputed leadership in produc- 
tion volume, the question whether 
Ecusta or Smith Paper was first to get 
into flax paper production continues to 
be a subject for lively debate. 

Ecusta’s executives assert their com- 
pany was first. Smith executives be- 
lieve their concern has rightful title 
to that distinction, plus two more 
“firsts” incontrovertibly its own: (1) 


first of the Big Three 
makers to produce pap« 
and (2) first in this c S 
duce cigarette paper fr 7 
which it did in 1917 to 
ened stringency in imp 
paper during the last w 
e Since 1835—But the S 
ment is not lying awake n 
dispute. After all flax <« 
constitutes only a part e 
than one-half Ecusta’s outpyt) of a) 
total production of thin . 
go mainly into carbon p 

cal condensers, and Bible ; 

Smith Paper was found v | 
Smith in 1835, not to n 
paper (for cigarettes did not 
of Turkey until the Crimean W4; , 
1856), but fine bond paper for the y 
tionery and printing trades. Sinith’s } 
been in continuous and suc: 
ation since 1835, but bond paper | 
been out of its line many years. 

e Schweitzer’s “First” —Peter }. Schyes 
zer, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., No. 3 ; 
ducer, entered the manufacture of > 
cigarette paper in 1920, embarked j to 
flax fiber about the time its compet 
tors did, but lays no claim to a f 
the field. 

Its special first is a patented 
resistant paper, used in Stephano Br 
“Military Marvels,” said to have fou 
favor among seamen. Schweitzer exe 
tives say the cigarettes are so moist 
proof that they can be handled wit 
wet hands in wet weather. Schweit 
zer’s output in cigarette paper compa 
with Smith’s poundage, but runs son 
what less in carbon and conden 
papers. . 

Expansion at Smith and Schweitzer 
both of which had long been in pa 
production, was only less spectac 
than Ecusta’s because they were not 
starting from scratch and were 
specializing in cigarette paper, as wa 


2 | 


set up to break the French cigarette paper monopoly, 
today is one of North Carolina’s most valuable properties. 
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NORTON Aca Complete Sernrice 
ARBIDE TOOLS 
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Ecusta until recently when it brought 
out a new line of fine, lightweight 
papers such as airmail and Bible papers. 
e Victory for Science—That first car- 
load of flax paper, from whatever 
souree, marked an important chemurgic 
advance in the prewar period and 
crowned at least five years of chemical 
and engineering research. 

Practical methods had been found 
for improving domestic strains of seed 
flax and of decorticating (separating) 
flax fiber from the surrounding woody 
structure in flax straw so that this waste 
product of the cultivation of flaxseed for 
linseed oil could be used in fine paper 
manufacture as handily as the fibers 
of linen rags. 

e No Longer Waste—Before flax straw 
was used for paper manufacture, it cost 
farmers in Minnesota, California, Ore- 
gon, and the Dakotas about $1.50 an 


acre to get rid of it. Afterwards flax 
straw became a cash crop worth $2 
Or more an acre, a net gain to the 
farmers of at least $3.50 an acre. 
Chemical and paper engineers had 
been able to develop processes, machin- 
cry, and opening men that are pro- 
ducing a finer, more uniform paper 
than the European product. Paper 
prices, which had always been contin- 
gent upon the prices of rags and had 
soared to five or six times normal dur- 
ing the last world war, have remained 
during this war at figures somewhat un- 
der prewar prices of imported paper. 
e Millions Roll "Em—U. S. cigarette 
paper production was 49,066,000 Ib. 
in 1944, enough to make 490,660,000,- 
000 cigarettes. U. S. machine-cigarette 
makers used paper for 322,000,000,000 
cigarettes during the same period, leay- 
ing a balance sufficient for 168,660,- 


000,000 smokes to go 
export, and roll-your-ov 
ably totaled more than 
units in this country. 
To take care of Ecust,’ 
roll-your-own market, St 
old paper-importing 
Champagne Paper Corp 
producer of cigarette paper bog) 
which buys all its paper from Foun! 
It trims cigarette paper (which 
furnished to the machine trade jn § 
Ib. bobbins containing enough | 4, 
strip for about 85,000 standard-len 
cigarettes) into 14 x 23-in. papers 
packs them in handy books for ¢ 
traditional “makings.” 
e Bobbin Business—Roll-your-own } 
business is, of course, peanuts in og 
parison with bobbin business for » 
chine-made cigarettes. Camels, Chest 
fields, Philip Morris, Old Gold 


nto lend 
which pr 
1,000,006 


share In ff 
{US Made 
mMpany, ¢ 
OVET intd 


There might have been a full- 

scale famine rather than a_bother- 
some shortage in packaged cigarettes 
during World War II if the Endless 
Belt Corp. had not been established 
by Harry H. Straus during World 
War I. 
e 1,200 a Minute—Such cigarettes 
are manufactured in continuous, 
high-production machines which re- 
quire the faultless operation of three 
smooth, endless, fabric belts each at 
speeds of 175 ft. per min. in order 
to attain an output of 1,200 stand- 
ard-length smokes during the same 
minute. 

Belt No. 1 receives shredded to- 
bacco in a continuous rope-like 


stream from a hopper, passes it on 
to belt No. 2 which is meanwhile 
supporting 4 fragile, 1y%-in. paper 
strip as it unreels from the paper 
bobbin. 

Belt No. 2, which carries tobacco 
and paper lengthwise through the 
entire series of forming operations, 
moves its tenuous load into a form- 
ing tunnel that eases the paper 
around the tobacco into a continu- 
ous, moving cylinder, and continues 
to move with the load while one 
edge of the paper is upraised for ad- 
hesive from a revolving paste wheel, 
pressed back into place, and dried by 
a stationary electric heating iron. 

Without stopping, the endless 


Continuous Cigarette Production Requires Endless Belts 


cylinder shoots ahead unsupported to 
be cut on the fly by a whirling knife 
into standard, king, or other size 
lengths and deposited on Belt No. 3 
for transfer to a conveyor belt of 
more orthodox construction. The lat 
ter belt carries finished cigarettes to 
an operator who arranges them in 
trays for removal to a packaging ma 
chine. 

e Now Woven by Machine—Back in 
1916, such endless belts had always 
been woven by hand in Czechoslo 
vakia, the sole source of supply, and 
Straus (who was then an importer 
of endless belts and cigarette paper 
foresaw their production, hence cig 
arette production, coming to a full 
stop. He put Otto F. Goepfert, a 
mechanical engineer who is now man 
ager of Endless Belt, to work on the 
then unheard of job of weaving sucl 
belts by machine. 

Working feverishly against time 
Goepfert developed within six 
months the necessary looms (above 
for weaving considerably improved 
endless belts and put them into pro 
duction just as the shortage in for 
eign belts became genuinely acute 
Today, Endless has been moved to 
Pisgah Forest and is producing 
around 2,000 Ebco belts a day in 
about 600 sizes to fit the require 
ments of domestic and foreign cig 
arette machines. Each machine-woven 
belt is good for 2,000,000 to 6,000.- 
000 cigarettes during its lifetime as 
compared with a hand-woven belt 
which produces only one-tenth as 


many before wearing out. 


58 
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POWER IN PINT SIZE 


B. H. Shaffer (right), vice-president 
of Cleveland’s Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Co., shows C. E. Murray, execu- 
tive vice-president, that the company’s 
six-volt storage battery can deliver 
enough current to light an automo- 
bile fog lamp for an hour or more. 
The baby battery is a tiny but potent 
war weapon, though its uses are still 
in the category of “military secret.” 


Rameses, Chelseas, and Dominoes all 
appear to be clad in Ecusta paper, plus 
about a half of Lucky Strike produc- 
tion. 

Schweitzer probably supplies the 
other half for Luckies and all of the 
paper for Marvels and Pall Malls (king- 
size, 3y¥4-In. long). Smith furnishes all 
the bobbin stock for Avalons, Kools, 
Raleighs, and Wings. 


GAS TURBINE TESTED 


First authentic test results on a 
2,000-kw. stationary gas turbine were 
reported this week to a Chicago section 
meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. Figures indi- 
cate that the fuel efficiency of the 
new hot-air power plant is equal to 
the best steam turbine units which 
have had the benefit of more than 
a half century of invention and de- 
velopment. 

In the new plant, which is the first 
experimental unit of commercial size to 
be built by Escher Wyss Engineering 
Works, Ltd., Zurich, Switzerland, the 


they do in gas turbines developed by 
he Swiss firm of Brown Boveri (BW — 
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GRINNELL PIPE and TUBE FITTINGS 


TO A RAGING TORRENT 
OF 900° STEAM 


You need not be an engineer to 
understand the importance of piping 
» the nation’s 5th carrier. It takes its 
place with the highways, railroads, 
‘waterways and airlanes. 


As specialists in FLUID TRANS- 
PORT, Grinnell supplies fittings to 


connect every type of pipe or tubing. 
The range extends from tiny plastic 


fittings to huge steel welding nttings. 


" 
Xk INVOLVED 


‘ 
+ 10 ." 


GR 


WHENEVER 


Fittings of aluminum, bronze, cast 
iron and air furnace malleable make 
the selection truly complete. 


Grinnell’s network of branch ware- 
houses throughout the U. S. and 
Canada brings this complete pipe 
and tube fitting service nearby to 
everywhere. Grinnell Company, Inc., 
Executive offices, Providence 1, R. I. 
Branch offices in principal cities. 


PIPE AND TUBE FITTINGS © ENGINEERED PIPE HANGERS ¢ AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS AND OTHER 
FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS ¢ PREFABRICATED PIPING © SPECIALTIES FOR HEATING AND 


WATER WORKS, AND CHEMICAL, 


PLUMBING, 


POOD, PETROLEUM AND PULP AND PAPER PLANTS. 


Jul.3’43,p59). Heat is tran 
burning fuel to the air 
within the turbine cycle }, 
a huge tubular heater, cay 
bine itself to operate at a 
of 1,268 F and a pressure 
per sq. in. 

Chief virtue of the | 
plant is the immediate p 
burning pulverized coal (hitherto » 
achieved in a gas turbine) at efficient 
comparable to best steam practice Oh 
test with oil fuel, a full load of 2,009 
kw. was carried using 10,790 B. ty. t 
kw.-hr, If equal ipieney can be an 
tained with coal, this represents only 
0.8 Ib. of coal per kw.-hr.—a figure with 
possibilities which are already interes, 
ing such American manufacturers 3 
Westinghouse. 


GASOLINE OUT OF COAL 


A $50,000 miniature factory on the 
University of Kentucky campus at Ley. 
ington will soon be put in operation jg 
an effort to prove that oil and gasoline 
can be made from coal and oil shale for 
sale at prices in competition with the 
natural product. 

Prof. C. S$. Crouse, head of the uni. 
versity’s department of mining and met. 
allurgical engineering, conceived the 
plant as a means of testing a proces 
involving internal application of heat 
to the coal to produce the byproduct, 

Most other coking processes us 
high temperature. The Crouse plant 
will employ a low-temperature method, 
producing a soft, smokeless fuel suit 
able for both domestic and _ indus 
trial uses, in addition to more cop 
densible gases froth which gasoline 
and oil will be derived. 

Crouse and his associates believe they 
are leaps ahead of other nongovernmen- 
tal researchers in this field. The U. §. 
Bureau of Mines has a pilot-plant and 
laboratory program aimed at the same 


goal (BW-—Sep.30’44,p66). 
REYNOLDS EXPANDS 


Expansion plans calling for the e 
penditure of $3,000,000 at two Rey 
nolds Metals Co. aluminum plants in 
Louisville were announced by the con 
pany last week. 

Surprisingly, $2,000,000 of the total 
outlay will be used to step up produc 
tion of aluminum bomber parts at a 
time when it had been generally sup 
posed that extensive warplane cutbacks 
were imminent or actually ordered. 

The other part of the expansion pr 
gram involves $1,000,000 in new 
aluminum-foil equipment to be i 
stalled in an enlarged plant in a pro 
gram to double the concern’s peacetime 
production of foil. 
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LOST 


yrdered. We are all the little boys and 


ision pro 2 
in ue killed at wat.-- and will n 


in fi p° We who are lost ask only this of you: Please, please buy another bond. 


Buy it and keep it—for our sake. 


b cutbacks 


girls whose fathers have been 


ever come home again. 


7 uest. 
ontributed by Bryant Chucking Grinder Company, Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. Reprints sent on req 


The victory over Germany emehasizes the 


need of Power to Win to finish the job quickly 
and completely, concentrating on Japan until 
our ‘war efforts bring total victory and un- 


conditional surrender. Continental, producer 


of Power, continues to concentrate on 


POWER TO WIN 


Continental 


lontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Your Dollars \ 
Are Power, Too! 
Buy War Bonds 
and Keep Them! 


{3 


~ WAVY 
—_—— 


Awarded te the 
Detroit and 
Muskegon Plants of 
Continental Motors 
Hi 


for High 
Achievement 


NEW PRODUc] 


Adjustable Fluorescey 


This month a perma 
ing center was open 
Electric Products, Inc.. 
New York, to show vari 
lizing both fluorescent a: 


lamps effectively in a modern livin 
room, , study, bedroom, kitchen, a 
bathroom. The rooms and their decor 
tion were designed by a group of arch 
tects, engineers, and stylists 

One of the most versatile of the experi 
mental lighting units shown there is 
new Adjustable Fluerescent Desk Lam 
which will almost «andoubtedly go int 
the company’s production schedule g 
soon as materials and manpower ar 
available. It can be mounted on eit 
side of a desk as dictated by the com } 
fort of right-handed writers or south t! 
paws. Both arms of the lamp, each of 
which contains a fluorescent tube, can 
be swiveled through a 90-deg. arc to 
bring the lights parallel to each ot! 
for maximum intensity or spread apart 
to any angle within 180 deg. for mor 
or less diffusion. When not in use, 
he arms may both be pushed flat against 
the wall to conserve space and serve a 
wall decoration. Similar swing fixtures 
are being considered for bed lamps 


Metal Primer 


Micalith-G is a new product of the 
Glidden Co, Chemical & Pigment 
Div., Cleveland, which is said to bea 
excellent and inexpensive substitute for 
scarce zinc chromate in metal primes 
The pigment is described as a natur 
sericite type of graphitic muscovite con 
taining about 0.5% graphite which 
curs in the form of flakes embedde 
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What does he want 
to come home to? 


We're not experts in human relations. But 
| from the best counsel offered by military medical 
experts on returned servicemen, and from talking to 
afew, it seems to us that what your man wants most is 
tobe treated like a normal human being. For instance: 
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he exper 
there is 
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V go int 
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the com He doesn’t want to be stared at... any more 3 He wants a job... not charity or sympathy. Here 
ot south than you do. He may want to talk about his war ex- at Taylors we expect to have jobs for all our returned 
- cach of neriences. Or he may not. But if he’s like most of the service people who want them. And if America wants 
ube, can ~~ we've talked to, he wants nothing so much as to other merchandise as badly as it seems to want Taylor 
aa get back to normal living, as if he’d never left home! Instruments, there ought to be jobs for everybody! 

CN Other 

ad apart 
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Or more 
in use, 
t against 
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fixtures 
amps. 


of the 
*igment 
» be an 
ute for 
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a 4 There’s one thing he wants right now ... and 5 Meanwhile, take care of yourself... so you'll 
pre ou can give it to him. A letter from home! Sit down be the kind of person he wants to come home to. 


bad write him a V-mail letter today. And try to sound Taylor Fever Thermometers will help keep you healthy 


cheerful even if you don’t feel it. He’d far rather think of just as they’re helping to take care of your serviceman. 
you carrying on with a smile than being a gloomhound. aylor Instrument Companies, Rochester and Toronto. 
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EXTRAS 


don’t always have 
headlines! 


The Oregon Journal’s ten demonstration victory gardens 
in Portland are newspaper extras in the liveliest sense! 


ey Inaugurated to furnish an extra service to thousands of 
aspiring Victory gardeners, the first Journal demonstra- 
tion garden was started the spring after Pearl Harbor. From 
this single garden have sprouted the current ten. Each is 
open for inspection and is close to transportation.Strategically 
located throughout the city, these backyard “‘food factories” 
serve as pace-makers for Portlands’ Victory gardening 
campaign. 
(> The gardens are owned and operated by a picked group 
“ of amateurs from all walks of life . . .an elevator opera- 
tor, a psychiatrist, an electrical engineer, a real estate broker, 
to namea few. They are all average citizens who share a love 
for getting their fingers into the soil, who can make things 
grow. Because they have a knack for showing other folks how 
and a patriotic willingness to do it, The Journal invited them 
to be its demonstration gardeners. 


Each spring, The Journal inaugurates the Victory 

garden season with a series of evening rallies held in 
Portland school auditoriums. Here experts explain the 
principles of successful gardening, soil preparation, planting, 
pest control. Then come The Journal’s demonstration gardens 
where eager amateurs can actually see “how to do it”. Spear- 
heading and co-ordinating the entire campaign is the Sunday 
Journal's GARDEN Magazine replete with practical sug- 
gestions, timely tips for gardeners and weekly reports on the 
progress of the demonstration gardens. 


It is typical of The Oregon Journal's understanding of 
the needs of the community that it should have a garden 
editor who has his ear to the ground when it comes 
to finding out what Portlanders want... typical of The 
Journal to have its entire staff keyed to Portland's tastes 
in newspaper extras! Whether it's the latest foreign, do- 
mestic or local news they want... or homely, important 
advice about how to hoe a straight row... Portland 
folks know they gef it when they turn to The Journall 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Member.... Metropolitan 
ond Pacific Parade Groups 
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Representatives REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc. 
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in the mica crystals. Co] 
Glidden engineers be 
in the mineral when they | 
in the vicinity of Yori 
with it. Interest mount 
discovered that the stcec! 
withstood the elements { 
years without deteriorati 
uncovered the only know 
containing the muscovit 


Hoke State, Pa., they purchased th 
deposit, and began to mine. About , 
they have to do is scoop the materia) a 
and run it successively thro oh a dryer 


a separator, and an air float 
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product, which is already bx 
volume by the Navy and approved fy 
metal priming by three railroads, js g 
fine in texture that 95° will Di 
through a 325-mesh screen 


1g used j | 


THINGS TO COME 


Pneumatic tires on a forth. 
coming giant airliner will be filled 
with 26 Ib. of helium instead 
of 180 Ib. of air which would nor. 
mally be required for the job. The | 
net weight (not pressure) sa\ ing of | 
154 lb. will increase the available 
payload of the craft by exactly 
that amount. Helium, being an 
inert gas that has no known chem un 
ical affinity for natural or synthetic 
rubber, should provide an extra - 
dividend in long tire life. 


e Whenever junior requires fresh 
paper diapers in the carefree nurs 
ery of the future, they will ven 
probably be torn* from a hand) 
roll after the manner of present 
day kitchen towels. Field tests 
now in progress are expected to r 
indicate consumer preference for 
roll packaging rather than the 


more: expensive individual wraps ) 
now used for the paper essentials Pp 
fc 


e Horsehairs will no longer have 
a chance to work loose from the 3 
interlinings of coat lapels and u 
shoulders to prickle long-suffering si 
humankind, if the weavers of a 
hairless new textile with directional 
resiliency have their way. Woven 
with a fairly stiff, resin-impreg- 
nated yarn as filling and a com- 
paratively soft unimpregnated 
yarn as warp, the fabric will be 
springy in one direction, limp in 
the other, to provide desirable 
draping qualities. Since the cloth 
can be processed during manv- 
facture to lock the treated yam 
to the untreated, the stiffening 
fibers promise always to keep their 
place—and not to prickle. 
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Lie b Pub. by M Currier, 


VIEW OF THE TERRITIC 


Eugine NE 22 destroyed, and several lives lesb. 


BXPLOSION AT Tas GRBAat FIRE ID NEW TORK. 


FROM BROAD ST. JULY 180 


47 Stores blown up. 


A Salute to an Industry 


be GREAT FIRES of 1835 and 1845 ruined or 
crippled most of the fire insurance companies 
of New York. Yet the claims against these com- 
panies probably amounted to less than $15,000,000 
for both fires. 

In 1944 the insurance companies doing business 
in the United States and Canada took in their 
stride combined fire, casualty and marine claims 
estimated at $1,800,000,000. In spite of this 
tremendous total, inevitably swollen by war con- 
ditions, the collective strength of the insurance 
companies at the end of the 


some men fully conscious of the public interest 
and determined to build soundly. Fortunately, 
they succeeded in ample time to meet the present 
crisis. 

Even in peace times, few modern businesses of 
any type could operate, as they do, with assured 
continuity and financial security, if the insurance 
industry had not attained its present strength 
and stability. 

Johnson & Higgins—founded in 1845—serve as 
buyers of insurance. From this intermediate posi- 

tion — between business 


year was unimpaired. ( 

In the hundred years 
since 1845, a great industry 
has grown to maturity. 
This has been achieved be- 
cause there were always 


ae a 
dee eas 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
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men and the insurance com- 
panies—we salute those 
who have created and those 
who maintain this vital, 
stabilizing factor in modern 
commerce and industry. 


SINCE 1845—BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


F NA N C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


New Financing War Brewing 


Stuart and Eaton, whose campaign to compel competitive 
bids for rail and utility issues upset Wall Street tradition, are ex- 
pected to ask ban on private sale of high-grade industrials. 


Wall Street houses of issue expect 
to be engulfed in a flood of new cor- 
porate financing when the Seventh War 
Loan drive ends on June 30 (BW— 
Jun.16'45,p67) and the torrent will not 
subside until it is checked by the Eighth 
War Loan campaign next September or 
October. Some even think that care- 
ful spacing of offerings oj be necessary 
if troublesome periods of market con- 
gestion are to be avoided. 
© Bidding Battle Impending—Few par- 
ticipants in the corporate financing 
branch of Wall Street activity, however, 
expect that this summer will be the 
blissful honeymoon that market pros- 
pects now indicate, or that the season 
will be devoid of some rather special 
trade worries. In fact, they point out 
that it appears that the gong is about 
to sound for another round in the 
bitter interfamily fight over competi- 
tive bidding. 

The presence of this cloud on the 

horizon was indicated last week in re- 
ports from the Midwest. These dis- 
closed that Harold L. Stuart of Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. of Chicago, and 
Cyrus L. Eaton of Cleveland’s Otis & 
Co., with their supporters, are again 
getting ready to renew their battle to 
abolish all privately negotiated new 
financing deals and force all companies 
to use the competitive bidding method 
when disposing of new securities. 
e Industrials Involved—This time, Stu- 
art and Eaton, flushed by the success 
of their past efforts in the fields of 
new railroad, utility, and telephone 
bond and stock offerings, are seeking 
to force the issuers of high-grade in- 
dustrial issues to let their new securi- 
ties go in the future to the highest bid- 
der rather than to the house which has 
traditionally handled their financing. 

The Stuart-Eaton fight to compel 
universal use of competitive bidding in 
selling new corporate issues started 
back in 1938. In that year the group 
sneaked a new $30,000,000 Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. bond issue from 
under the noses of New York’s Morgan, 
Stanley & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
long the acknowledged leaders in the 
field of railroad underwriting. 

Eaton and Stuart had waited until 


70 


they learned the price the New York 
houses were willing to pay for the new 
bonds. Then they topped this with a 
bid that the C. & QO. couldn’t turn 
down since it netted the latter some 
$1,300,000 more than the offer made 
in the private negotiations. 
e Aided by Young—Similar tactics were 
used later on by the pair to overturn 
other privately arranged financing deals. 
Aiding them (some say he led the 
fight) was Robert R. Young, ex-Wall 
Streeter and present C. & O. chairman. 
Young successfully fought the House 
of Morgan in 1938 over control of the 
Van Sweringen railroad empire and he 
joyfully joined in the battle over com- 
petitive bidding. He was soon success- 
ful in upsetting more than one privately 
negotiated rail deal which permitted 


VETERAN’S RETURN: NO CASE STUDY 


His old job or a comparable one is guaranteed every veteran. When Maj. Ga 
C. R. Smith (left) was mustered out, American Airlines created a new pi 
for him. Smith, president from 1934 to 1942, was made chairman of ti 
board last week; Ralph S. Damon (right), former general manager, was el 

president to succeed A. N. Kemp, who wants more time to take car¢' 
other interests. Smith served as deputy commander of Air Transport Commaid 


Halsey Stuart to get 
Morgan (BW—Oct.2'42 5) 
Finally the Inters: Fa. 
Commission intervened jy + BE 
t ordered a thorough airing of is fan 
petitive bidding quest ind a gE 
year ago (BW—May?2 a 
Young, Eaton, et al., were q } 
winners when the ICC ruled thy 
future new rail financing. with , o 
minor exceptions, mus! old 
competitive bidding. . 
e Backed by SEC—Be: the | 
crowned their efforts in rail fin 
ing field with success, these saa , 
proponents of competitive bidding } 
branched out in other directions.” 
They hammered away at utili: 
nancing, for example, until, in 19 
the Securities & Exchange Comp 
sion adopted a rule ordering al] yti 
companies under its jurisdiction 
abandon privately negotiated ney 
nancing deals and adopt the comp 
tive bidding method. 
American Telephone & Telegr 
Co. voluntarily capitulated to the 
mands of the midwest competitive 
ding coterie. Although it had bg 
doing its new financing for 35 ye 
through the Morgan group, in the { 
of 1941 A. T. & T. asked bids in ¢ 
case of a $90,000,000 issu n 
debentures. The highest offer , 
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TURBO-GENERAT 
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Yes, under certain conditions, metal gets 
as tense as humans do. For instance, the cyl- 
inder blocks for Hendy Diesel-electric sets. 
These are welded because welded units save 
weight. But welding sets up “locked-in 
stresses’’; the steel plates and the metal 
welds pull against one another, creating 
tensions which must be removed to pre- 
vent distortion. 

The cure is made through a process of 
heat treatment in the stress-relieving oven 
shown above. Tempered through 27 hours 
in the oven—six at peak heat of 1150° Fah- 
renheit—they emerge as integrated units, 
free from all stresses. Only then are they 


JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS ~- SUNNYVALE, CALIF. 


R % REDUCTION GEARS STEAM 


TURBINES 


Sometimes METAL gets tense, too 


ready for further processing, machining 
and assembly. 

Through every stage of manufacture 
equally high-standard production methods 
are maintained. 

Hendy skill in manufacture is producing 
ever-finer Diesel engines, steam turbines, 
reduction gears and turbo-generators. Our 
nearest office will welcome your inquiry. 


NGINES 


Offices: BOSTON © BUFFALO * CHICAGO © CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND + DETROIT © LOS ANGELES + WEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + SAN FRANCISCO » WASHINGTON 


GET RID OF 


GREASE 
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cage may! 


Play safe! Use Wu1z Ho-Zof to 
eliminate the hazard of grease 
and oil from factory and garage 
floors, shipping platforms, ele- 
vator pits, grease pits, machin- 
ery, tools! 

Ir’s Easy! Just mix Ho-Zof 
with kerosene or a similar sol- 
vent. Apply by brushing, spray- 
ing, or dipping. Then hose off 
with clean water. 

It’s sare! Wu1z Ho-Zof is non- 
explosive and non-inflammable. 
It produces no noxious or nau- 
seating fumes—can be used in- 
side with complete safety! 

Use Wuiz Ho-Zof regularly to 
keep your premises free of grease 
and oil! Order from your Wuiz 
distributor. Industrial Divi- 
sion, R. M. Hollingshead 
Corp., Camden, New Jersey; 
Toronto, Canada. 


A PRODUCT 


oF Weltingihead 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 


made by an insurance company group, 
rather than by the insurgents, but, ever 
since, A. T. & T. has sold its bonds 
by auction. Moreover, A. T. & T. is 
now about to ask for bids on $175,- 
000,000 of securities, the largest piece 
of corporate financing ever to be auc- 
tioned. ; 

e Harder Fight Ahead—In their coming 
drive to force competitive bidding for 
industries, Stuart and Eaton are ex- 
— to use the same simple, now 
amiliar tactics that proved so suc- 
cessful in promoting their underwriting 
business at the expense of old time 
“traditional bankers.” 

But they may find a harder row to 
hoe this time. ‘There will be no official 
regulating agency like SEC or ICC 
in the picture to turn the scales per- 
manently in their favor. In this venture 
they can only hope, in fact, that the 
publicity which will follow the higher- 
than-a-privately-negotiated bid which 
they intend to submit will eventually 
force the company officials that are 
concerned into selling the securities to 
them. 

Pitted against the duo in this fight 
for the millions in underwriting fees 
expected in the postwar years will be 
some powerful groups in the investment 
banking field. Included, as before, will 
be such doughty adversaries as the 
major New York houses of issue, the 
Investment Bankers Assn., and the Na- 
tional Assn. of Securities Dealers. 

e Repercussions Expected—The die has 
been cast, however, and as a prelude 
to the coming battle, according to re- 
ports, Otis & Co. recently began to 
decline participation in forthcoming 
privately negotiated industrial financ- 


FUNERALS—PREPARED 


Though some individual undertak- 
ers have established a sort of funeral 
budget for their customers, the Bank 
of Passaic & Trust Co. believes it’s 
the first financial institution to offer 
its clients a chance to set up a funeral 
budget trust. It does this by selling 
an irrevocable “Omega Certificate” — 
value fixed by the purchaser—for the 
sole purpose of financing the bene- 
ficiary’s funeral. A designated funeral 
director undertakes to perform stated 
services at the amount named. The 
New Jersey bank assumes responsi- 
bility for fulfillment of the contract. 
Certificates may be bought for cash or 
for a down payment with an insured 
instalment loan to meet the bal- 
ance. Service charge is $2 per $100. 
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ing deals offered to it 
groups. 

Wall Streeters hope t nine fl 
won't have federal repe: 
are not too certain, | 
well remember, for exam 
President ‘Truman was a 
he spoke at an ICC hea: 
the competitive bidding ; 
posing of new issues. || 
wise aware that the Antit 
of the Dept. of Justice, j 
with the SEC last year, d 
favored competitive bid 
corporate issues. 

The underwriters are n please 
therefore, that the bidding iss 7 con 
ing up again, especially s Wis. 
pect a number of investment ban] 
practices, including negot 
to be severely criticized by the Dep 
of Justice when the department final 
files its long-awaited proceedings again 
a number of New York’s larger how 
of issue. However, Wall St 
think such actions will be 
some months hence. 


Bur will you have nothing to do with it? A morbid ida, 


you say? Well, you know the certainty of death and taxes Whoa The 
would you elect to attend to this task? Why rot prepare now by achie 
setting aside an appropriate sum for all .fecs in orderly and meth 

businesslike fashion? 

avent 
W: offer you the advantages of such a service i2 our Omep To 
Certificate, a prepaid funeral deposit, in which you assigns scien 
given sum to cover cost of casket, undertaker's fee, funeral ser powe 

ice, cemetery lot, headstone, perpetual cemetery care, fown hee 
and burial charges . . . knowing how and by whom it will beds n 
bursed. Consult an officer of this bank and know precisely what of el 
the sum you are prepared to assign will cover. There is no oblige Cc 
* tion; you need not necessarily be a depositor prod 
Come in anytime and ask for details, or our selec 
booklet will be sent to you on request. tube: 


Bank of Passaic 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
.Main & Passaic Avenues = Main & Van Houten Aveoucs 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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GEARED TO A NEW POWER 


The really great strides in industrial progress coincide with man’s 
achievements in converting latent energy into useful work. Each new 
method or medium for controlling and directing power has opened new 
avenues for industrial progress. 

Today a new power is being made available to industry through the 
science of electronics. The medium which creates and converts this new 
power is the electron vacuum tube. For more than a decade Eimac has 
been exclusively engaged in the development, perfection and production 
of electron vacuum tubes. 

Concentration upon this single objective has enabled Eimac to 
produce electron vacuum tubes which are inherently superior. When you 
select electronic equipment for your application, be sure it has Eimac 
tubes in the important sockets. 

EITEL-McCULLOUGH, Inc., 972 Sen Mateo Avenue, Sen Bruno, California 


Plants located at: San Bruno, Calitornia and Salt Lake City, Utoh 
Export Agents: Frazer & Hansen, 301 Clay St., Son Francisco 11, Californie, U.S.A. *72 
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The outstanding performance 
capabilities of Eimac tubes 
have made them first choice 
of leading electronic engin- 
eers throughout the world. 


FOLLOW THE LEADERS TO 


ELECTRONIC TELESIS 
64-Page Booklet + Fully Illustrated 
Send for your copy today. The story of 
electronics told in layman's language. 
There is no cost or obligation. 


Loox at this “modern” Chinese 
with its outdoor 


apartment building 
g the river. No 


facilities overhangin 
doubt every bridge houses similar 
accommodations. And this same river 
may provide the water supply for all 
human needs--garbage disposal, laun- 
dry, bathing, drinking. 
Oriental housing is s° different that 
we call it “quaint” and “picturesque”. 
We could truthfully describe it as 


‘ 


“inconvenient”, “uncomfortable”, “un- 


sanitary” 
Why do the people of the East en- 


his? Do they prefer to drink 


dure t 
nd bathe in 


unclean water, to wash a 
. primitive ways? 

No, of course, not. You 
know the answer. Their 
backwardness is due in 
large part to lack of steel. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


AZ 


Without steel it is next to impossible to 
have even the simplest plumbing...or 
refrigeration, OF inner spring mattress- 
es, or scores of other household acces- 
sories that help make living in America 
a joy instead of a burden. 

America’s well-being depends on 
steel. When war's demand is ended, 
there will be steel enough for present 
American homes to be modernized 
and new ones built...with modern con- 

even known before. 


veniences never 
Americans 


One way in which we 
an contribute to lasting peace is to 
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vidends Down 


Companies’ preparations 
peace are reflected in dis- 


sment policies, but pay- 
in ‘45 run ahead of '44. 


recent years, business generally 
been keeping its sights on those 
« ahead a it will again emerge 
a competitive field and have to 
nd on its normal customers, and 
+ Uncle Sam, for a living. Most com- 
«< therefore, have been using the 
of their war-earnings to put them- 
sin the best shape possible to com- 
the stress and strain of the early 
¢ years, rather than to finance lib- 
| wartime dividend policies. 
titude Accentuated—The victories 
1945 haven’t yet changed this atti- 
ie. On the contrary, the cutbacks 
4 cancellations, ordered or antici- 
ted, appear to have accentuated pre- 
ws corporate dividend cautiousness. 
nd payments to stockholders in the 
pond quarter of 1945 have actually 
en showing a persistent, even though 
oderate, downtrend. 
Not since March, according to Dept. 
Commerce compilations, have 
onthly dividends as a whole run above 
mesponding 1944 levels. April pay- 
mts evidenced a 3.1% drop, and May 
sbursements showed another 2.4% 
bar-to-year decline. 
Early Gains Offset Drops—Thus far in 
45, however, the gains that were 
aked up in the first quarter (BW— 
lay12’45,p75) have proved sufficient 
) offset the subsequent drops in pub- 
ly reported cash disbursements to 
ockholders. Some $1,228,000,000 was 
id out in the January-May period, 
figure 1.4% greater than that re- 
ded in the same 1944 months. 
Particularly benefiting from the 1945 
ividend payments to date have been 
olders of shares issued by the oil re- 
ning companies. Their dividend in- 
me has run 11.1% ahead of 1944. 
he retail trade group as a whole has 
so paid out 7.9% more to stockholders. 
Rail Dividends Cut 5%—Those hold- 
g rail shares, on the other hand, 
wven't been doing as well dividendwise 
1945 as in 1944, despite the sharp 
se to new eight-year peaks enjoyed by 
er stocks on the New York Stock 
xchange in recent months. Their divi- 
tnd income has been cut some 5% 
low year-earlier levels. 
Disbursements to stockholders of the 
onferrous metal companies have 
opped off another 3.5%. Dividends 
TEL § year have been 4.5% lower in the 
of the gas company group. 
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FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL 


, 4 INCH BORE TO 120 IN 


The LVT-A2 ‘‘Water 
amphibious tank, a 


Buffalo’ 
cargo- 
personnel carrier and offensive 
weapon used continuously 

since Guadalcanal in the 

Pacific theoter 


etl 

i 

eceineel 
KAYDON spherical roller bear- eis 
me 


ing, 4.3307” 1.D. x 7.0866” 

O.D. x 2.2047” wide. KAYDON 

Bronze or steel retainers; super- 

precision or standard tolerances. oe 
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AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
CH OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


LVT 4 ‘'Water Buffalo’’ 
with rear ramp 


equipped 
Brings supplies 
when no other vehicle can do so; 
carries wounded back to safety. 
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BUFFALO- ing the JAPS 


WATER BUFFALOS ... by Food Machin- 


ery Corporation, Riverside, Calif. 
BEARINGS . . . by KAYDON of Muskegon 
HEROES ... by U. S. Army, Navy and 


Marines 

xk &k t 
KAYDON Bearings serve the machines 
of the U. S. Armed Forces in many 
ways, on many fronts. KAYDON is proud 


of its part in speeding victory. 


Specializing in the production of all 
types and sizes of ball and roller 


bearings in diameters up to 120’, 


KAYDON offers a service that banishes 
the need for compromising on a 
“standard” bearing that does not 


fill your exact needs. 


In addition, KAYDON offers atmos- 
pheric control in heat-treating, rarely 
provided by special bearing manu- 
facturers; flame hardening, preci- 
sion heat-treating, metallurgical 
laboratories, microscopy and physical 
testing. 

Capacity available for production of 


all types and sizes of KAYDON Bearings. 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 


EN 


= KAYDON 


MUSKEGON e 


\ 


Spherical Roller ¢ Taper Roller 
Ball Radial ° Ball Thrust 
Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust 


GINEERING CORP: 


MICHIGAN 


A BETTER ENGINE BECAUSE 
ITS SHAFT WAS = 


The Sterling Viking Diesel Engine crank- 
shaft, cast by C.W.C., meets every require- 
ment for better design and performance. 


Casting permitted greater freedom in select- 
ing the'shape of the webs. Counterweights 
are cast integral with the shaft without bolt- 
ing or welding, providing more efficient and 
economical balancing. Due to its inherently 
‘ greater damping, this cast crankshaft helps 
to reduce the amplitude of minor torsional 


WYANT & 
MUSKEGON, 


CAMPBELL, 


PRODUCTS OF C.W.C. METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERINGS Cylinder Blocks ° Cylinder 
Heads ° “Proferall” Cast Crankshafts and Camshafts 
° “Centrifuse” Brake Drums ® Acid Proof Cylinder 
fnserts ° Centrifugally Cast Cylinder Liners and Sleeves 


in addition to the above products, C.W.C. has facilities 
for producing Electric Furnace Alloyed Steel. 
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Prot 
criticals, resulting in a greatly reduceg distrit 
stress in all parts affected by it. ‘ort W 
C.W.C. casting eliminates the restrictions w ligh 
upon design that are so often necessary be 
in other manufacturing methods. C.W.C’'; pam 
revolutionary foundry practice and their ih the 
development of electric furnace alloyeg 9" 
metals provide physical properties other. = 
wise unattainable. Casting may be you; « prod 


‘ibutol 


best method of fabrication! 


MICHIGAN 


Meat: 
et tae 
. The Sterling Engine 
; Company, Buffalo, N.Y,, 
has expressed its com. 

Z plete satisfaction with 
the C.W.C. cast crank. 
shaft used in this 
Viking Diesel engine. 
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CAMPBELL, t 
WYANT 

& CANNON 

FOUNDRIES 


© mUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Henry 


"LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Fusing Co. 


*RETTENDORE, IOWA 
Ordnance Steel Foundry Co. 
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Lag C Milk Study 


uced 


tions 
Ssary 
L% 
their 
oyed 
ther. 
your 


Probe of costs and methods 
distribution yields academic 
ort which throws little or no 
w light on the problem. 


For years, consumers have complained 
+ they must pay too much for milk, 
+) they class with shelter, warmth, 
i yater as one of the basic necessi- 
Farmers have complained that they 
treceive enough money for the milk 
.. produce. Both groups have blamed 
fributors for this situation. 
ademic Contribution—This week, 
Federal Trade Commission made 
test contribution to the accumu- 

hd literature on this highly con- 

wersial subject, which has inspired 
xh research and many government 
tigations in recent years. But FTC's 
king, “Milk Distribution, Prices, 


ic, ow 
i 
'S 


¢ 


Spreads, and Profits,” was an academic 
resume which included little or nothing 
that had not been said before. In fact, 
it was far less vigorous and incisive than 
a report made by FTC eight years ago 
(BW —Jan.9°37,p34) when it accused big 
dairies of price-fixing. 

‘The current report is Part 6 of FTC’s 

continuing probe into distribution meth- 
ods and costs. (Previous sections have 
dealt with a large segment of the food 
industry, building materials, petroleum 
products, household appliances, and ad- 
vertising. Reports are still to come on 
clothing and fish.) Most of the data were 
gathered in 1941 and 1942 and cover 
the peacetime year, 1940. 
e Economic Factors—Before tackling the 
distributors’ balance sheets, FTC grap- 
ples with some of the basic economics 
of milk production and marketing. The 
study makes these points: 

(1) Since milk is a perishable com- 
modity which must meet high sanitary 
standards, it can only be transported a 
limited distance. Any given area, there- 


fore, is forced to depend on its imme- 
diate milkshed for its principal supply 
of fluid milk. 

Since milk production fluctuates sea- 
sonally, while fluid milk consumption 
is fairly level the year-round, the farm 
ers in- a milkshed must keep large 
enough herds to assure adequate sup 
plies even in the low-production sea- 
son. This creates a surplus during the 
periods of flush production. ‘This  sur- 
plus is used in the manufacture of 
dairy products—butter, cheese, evapo- 
rated milk. 

(2) Asa result, the dairy industry has 
developed a dual-price structure—one 
price for milk sold for consumption as 
fluid milk; another, and lower, price for 
milk sold for processing. 

Frequently, this becomes a multiple- 
price structure, with milk sold at one 
price for cream, another for butter, an- 
other for cheese, etc. Farmers have de 
manded high prices for fluid milk, the 
biggest and most profitable part of their 
business. This has frequently kicked 
back in lower consumption, and a bigger 
surplus to be absorbed—at a depressed 
price—by the manufacturers of dairy 
products. 

(3) To protect themselves, producers 


YIKIES- cxvorite oF Y 


ROMANCE HITS A SNAG 


or nigh ten years the advent of hot weather has been the 
gnal for the appearance of Gantner & Mattern’s “Water 
vers” on billboards and car cards. The original under- 
ter embrace in 1936 (above, left) lasted—with minor 
hanges—for several seasons. In 1939 (above, right) the 
quatic cuddlers changed suits and positions; the follow- 
g year there was a variation (below, left) on the same 
heme. For nine years the intimacies provoked no out- 
ist—not even from New York’s combustible Mayor 


= WIKIES © 
* and “ 
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Wim SUITS 
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La Guardia. This year’s version (below, right), from the 
seductive brush of John La Gatta, was the exception. 
A bleat from an official of New York’s subway “cen- 
sorship board” drove the lovers, flesh tones and all, from 
the sight of riders. The outcry was taken up in Akron, 
Ohio, where a councilman, reaped publicity for a day by 
making a vain attempt to censor the billboard poster. In 
San Francisco, Gantner & Mattern thumbs press notices, 
nurses the satisfaction that Boston, citadel of purity in 
the graphic arts, has found nothing objectionable in 
the current water lovers for_its subway audiences. 


WIKIES and FLOATING BRA SWIN 


Were you born under an evil star? 


In your horoscope, Mr. Office Man- 
ager—does it show that you have 
Jupiter in Pisces and your office in 
a mess? Well, many a wartime 
office is confused, what with lack 
of space, lack of equipment, and 
shattered routine. Don't take your 
sorrows to an astrologer—let help 
come to you... in the genial person 


of— 
ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.” 


His “O.D.” means “Doctor of 
Offices”. And his mission in life is 


to banish chaos, restore order and 
make things generally hunky-dory. 
Of course, if he had all the equip- 
ment now unavailable because of 
war, he'd do a perfect job. But, even 
now, he’s a mighty helpful fellow! 


Ask him in. No charge for his serv- 
ices. Ask him for help—and for a 
copy of his book, ‘‘Manual of Desk 
Drawer Layout’. Just call your local 
Art Metal branch or dealer, or 
write Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, New York. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 
#oa subsidiary company 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI 
BOSTON CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO DETROIT 


ne etal 


HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK . WASHINGTON 


wie 7 : a 


| SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPN 


Jamestown, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 


have customarily ; 


utors in some form ph pores 
plan, fixing prices for + i. t 
of consumption (fluid es 
ter, etc.) and guarant hic 
average, or “blended ee? re 
the proportion of total pe ; 
into each class. regi 
The hitch in these | ode 
independent retailers, ; d ee" 
party to the contract, | ; 9 th 
from farmers at flat 5 aa 
lower than the top | 4 yt 
tract for milk sold as ; Fj - 
higher than the blended : to 
actually receives. This y were 
which precipitated the | C} tthe 
milk strike in 1935 (B Oct FIC m 
pl7). ributic 
(4) Sundry state and trade WE owl. 


riers—usually in the guis¢ 


health regulations—hav« beh s d 


heavy production costs and high , 


prices. 

© Doubts About Agreements-| | An 
observations imply that pr er-d 

utor agreements must incvital w att 
short of any satisfactory solution ; . 
industry’s problems. Th ni pims | 
has little more enthusia for th wriicul: 
agreements when they are blessed by 


participation of local, and even fedg Renew! 
(through the Agricultural Adijustméliiigerican 


Administration) authorities. macy 

The commission also fails to uncoyflilikwing a 
in distributors’ profits, a comfort, netics 
cushion which would in theory, at | mone 
answer the question of how to get: 938 Si 
for the farmer, while the consumer LA. J 
less. . ee 


While FTC found the distributoft such 


margin high—almost uniformly it yilRyhrly: 


larger, in cents per quart sold, than dip. 

cost of the milk—it also found thiBHirest 
profits, in most cases, were so low tg “End 
a slash of even a cent a quart in tine c 
retail price would put the distributor #MA., 
the red. d oth 
e Prices vs. Profits—Higher retail pric rging 


do not necessarily mean higher proililmose 
for distributors. Thus FTC report ving 
that New York City distributors, witf,y7’3s 
retail prices 3¢ to 4¢ a quart hightiMe Hire 


than in Cleveland, operated at a lofiawn } 
as a group, while distributors in Clevgiiter it 
land, despite lower prices, showed nce 
profit of 20% on their combined tot@est ; 
investment. eme | 

FTC found dairy products manuta scepti 
turers in a much more comfortably estr 


rCino! 
cessal 
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e hur 
It is 
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geni 
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profit situation. While 82 fluid milk & 
tributors averaged only 5.4% on the 
combined investment, 62 processors | 
cluding makers of evaporated and 
densed milk, ice cream, butter, 4 
cheese) averaged 14.7%. 

e Price Beneficiaries—T hese process 
have benefited from the depress 
prices of “surplus” milk. FTC _plail 
hints that they could, and should, be 
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geease the farmer’s return by pay- 
e. The commission notes, how- 
hat the market for manufactured 
Y eoducts—being largely free from 
aphical  limitations—is —= much 
er than that for fluid milk, with 
esult that a high local price struc- 
for milk might drive this industry 
¥y from a community. 
The commission finds plenty of room 
fyrther economies in the heavy 
. of milk distributors, largely in the 
shy competitive service of delivering 
| quantities to individual house- 
ys. More cash and carry sales, the 
smission implies, might do much to 
e the industry’s problems. 
FTC makes no mention of labor’s 
ibution to the high delivery costs 
milk. 


cud Renewed 


American Medical Assn. in 
wattack on skin rejuvenation 
sins of hormone creams in 
ticular, cosmetics in general. 


Renewing an old controversy, the 
perican Medical Assn.’s Council On 
macy & Chemistry last week took 
bwing at skin rejuvenation claims for 
metics in general, and at so-called 
mone creams in particular. 

1938 Suit Recalled—Back in 1938, the 
{.A. Journal carried an article which 
ted that tests on animals had shown 
pt such creams can Cause cancer, par- 
larly when they are rubbed into the 
n. 

Hirestra. Laboratories, manufacturer 
“Endocreme,” the first of the hor- 
ne cosmetics, promptly sued the 
MA., Editor Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
d others for $1,000,000 damages, 
aging them with a conspiracy for the 
pose of maliciously injuring and de- 
oying the company’s business (BW— 
ay? 38,p28). According to A.M.A., 
¢ Hirestra Laboratories suit was with- 
hwn by the plaintiff a few months 
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iter it was filed. 
de . ncer Theme Soft-Pedaled—A.M.A.’s 
Cl totMest attack soft-pedals the cancer 
_peme to the mere mention that “in 
‘u'@Msceptible animals the administration 
OTE estrogens has a parently produced 


rcinoma, but further observations are 
cessary to determine all possible ef- 
ts of long-continued use in the aver- 
»human being.” 

It is the present opinion of A.M.A., 
expressed by Dr. Fishbein, that es- 
genic Creams are potentially harmful 
en they contain a sufficient amount 
the drug to have any effect on the hu- 
an body, and are fraudulent when they 


FACT 08 FICTION 7 


QAMERICA'S “WALLED CiTy... 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, iS 
SURROUNDED BY AN ENCLOSURE 
TALLER, HEAVIER AND STRONGER 
THAN CHINA'S GREAT WALL. 

FACT OR FICTION ? 


1 
ae. 


@ A MAN-MADE RIVER 
NEAR SPOKANE WILL CREATE 
17,000 NEW FARMS. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 


1 ae 


8-29 

ROLLED AT SPOKANE, IS THE 

HEAVIEST METAL HANDLED IN 
THIS “LIGHT-METALS” CITY. 

FACT OR FICTION ? 


A tees ome te. 


La S S 4 

© A STEEL HIGHWAY 
BUILT IN 1881 1S STILL ONE OF 
SPOKANE'S BUSIEST ARTERIES. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 


> 
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A Quick Quiz On 
SPOKANES EMPIRE 


a 
SE 


a, 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1, Fact. This “wall” is formed by four 
mountain ranges . . . the Canadian Selkirks, 
the Cascades, the Blue Mountains and the 
Reckies. Inside this vast bowl, embracing 
parts of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana and called the “Inland Empire”’, 
Spokane holds unrivaled dominance. Tre- 
mendous wealth of farm crops, minerals, 
timber and manufactures in this beautiful 
country flows to and from Spokane via 
Northern Pacific Railway. 


2. Fact. This “river’’ will be created as part 
of the Columbia Basin Irrigation Project. 
A main channel 45 miles long, and three 
principal branches 88 to 130 miles in length, 
wili transform 1,029,000 acres of undevel- 
oped land into richly productive farms and 
orchards. This great new farm empire will 
be served by Northern Pacific Railway, 


3, Fiction. Although Spokane has seen 
spectacular wartime growth of its alumi- 
num and magnesium industries, the city 
has long been a center for the heavy metals, 
also. For example—mines of the Inland 
Empire area contribute cne-third of total 
U, S. lead production. Very large tonnages 
of zinc are also shipped from the Inland 
Empire via Northern Pacific. 


4, Fact. This highway of steel is today 
busier than ever with traffic to and from the 
Inland Empire. It’s the Northern Pacific 
Railway —called “Main Street of The 
Northwest” becaise it links most of the 
important Northwest population centers. 
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do not contain enough of the drug to 
have an effect. 

e Widely Used—Observers believe that 
if there had been a single authenticated 
case of cancer associated with estrogenic 
creams, the A.M.A. council would have 
mentioned it. No such case has been 
reported, according to informed author- 
ities, although the creams have been 
used by hundreds of thousands of 
women over a period covering nearly 
ten years. 

During a longer period the therapeu- 
tic use of estrogens has grown enor- 
mously, and the medical profession has 
made extensive use of hormones in 
dosages many times stronger than the 
pofencies found in cosmetic products. 
Some dermatologists say that the lab- 
oratory animals mentioned in the A.M.A. 
report are so predisposed to cancer that 
they “get it from a dirty look.” 

e Proof Demanded—A.M.A.’s new re- 


port placed emphasis on “useless out-_ 


lay of considerable sums of money by 
persons who still believe in the develop- 
ment of ‘miracle’ compounds that can 
be used safely with the assurance that 
their hopes for beauty and health will 
be fulfilled.” (Hormone creams generally 
cost several dollars per jar.) 

A.M.A. charges that there is a “lack 
of satisfactory evidence” to support 
claims of physiologic effect. This is re- 
garded as a demand that manufacturers 
publish the scientific data which some 
of them claim to have in support of 
their advertising and label representa- 
tions. 

Viewing hormone cosmetics as 

“drugs,” the A.M.A. council said it has 
not received satisfactory evidence on ab- 
sorption, sensitivity, systemic effects, 
local effect, toxicity, relation of age, and 
other factors. It concluded: ‘Until 
these and other studies have been com- 
pleted, made public and found repro- 
ducible by unbiased investigators there 
can be little reason to indulge in the 
promiscuous sale of hormone-contain- 
ing cosmetics.” 
e U. S. Action Reported—A.M.A.’s ac- 
tion in this instance follows, rather than 
precedes, rumblings of government reg- 
ulatory action. For some weeks reports 
have been current in the trade and in 
Washington that either the Food & 
Drug Administration or the Federal 
‘Trade Commission, or both, are on the 
verge of starting a case against one or 
more hormone creams. 

The basis of such action presumably 
would be that if the products contain 


officials are known to feel, however, that 
the products which are being advertised 
today (usually in department store space 
in city newspapers) do not contain suf- 
ficient estrogens to have any effect, and 
consequently even the mention of these 
ingredients is a misrepresentation be- 
cause it implies such effect. The A.M.A. 
demand, therefore, can be taken as a 
further narrowing of the issue, with the 
ultimate aim of forcing a decision in the 
courts. 

e Litigation Pending—FDA is already 
active in the hormone field, although 
not in the cosmetic branch. Currently 
in litigation are cases against 24 drug 
manufacturers and distributors (prin- 
cipally the latter) who are charged with 
adulteration in the sale of estradiol in 
place of estrone, both drugs being ex- 
tensively used by doctors in treating 
symptoms of the menopause. The 
same hormones are employed in cos- 
metics. 

Natural estrone is made from the 
urine of pregnant mares. Estradiol is 
made by treating estrone so as to obtain 
a product that is many times as potent. 
It sells for considerably less than es- 
trone. 

The leading producer of sex hormones 
in the United States is Schering Corp., 
owned lock, stock, and barrel by the 
Alien Property Custodian. As a going 
concern, representing a substantial 
equity in one of the most promising 
fields of the drug industry, Schering is 
regarded as one of APC’s most desirable 
“buys.” 


Quiz for Salesme 


Test system devised 
selecting sales force on }, 
of predetermined se ling abil 
Special talent detected, 


Many business conc 
to rebuild sales organi: 
through aptitude and ot 
cal tests to waste less 
and trying out salesmen 
be failures. 
@ University at Work—A 
used with some success 
ing fields, scientific sel 
of late have caused a lot 
management men bent 
ing old markets and d¢ 
Thus last week the New 
of the Society for the Ad ne 
Management took the lead in 


out the pros and cons, and in stimyj 


ing development of selecti 

An organization already 
in the field is the Persom 
Institute of Western Rex 
sity, Cleveland. ‘Typical 
tute’s findings is the test 
psychologists have compiled for B 
Heater Co., by which a 
to be chosen not only for 
mined selling ability, but fo: 


to sell gasfired heating equipment, 
e Special Talent Revealed—\Vith 2 


salesmen for various utilities as s 


REANIMATING A CARTOON BILLBOARD 
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After a three years’ blackout, another Broadway “spectacular” came to li 
last week with the relighting of Douglas Leigh’s electric sign, advertisi 
Schaefer’s beer (left). To introduce the Schaefer name in this spot, the usw 
film silhouettes were replaced by real performers—among them Tony am 
Sally De Marco, screen and stage dance team (right), who appeared befor 
bank of photo-electric cells which activates the sign’s big screen. 


enough of the highly potent estrogenic 
substances to have a physiologic effect 
they legally are drugs and should be la- 
beled and sold as such. This would re- 
quire the manufacturers to reveal re- 
search data in support of their claims, as 
called for by the A.M.A. Regulatory 
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., institute said a questionnaire has 
‘ » devised which se arated the suc- 
"ful and unsuccessful in a test group 
ij salesmen, even icked out the men 
ip do better with water heaters and 
ierigerators than with home-heating 
yipment. ; ae 

The institute has compiled a similar 
tem for the Tremco Manufacturing 
*, and for the Selby Shoe Co, Robert 
“\ Chicago consultant, has 


interest, and aptitudes. 

It then submitted these trial ques- 
tions to 200 salesmen already employed 
by the company, and their answers were 
checked against their sales records. 
There were no “correct” answers. If 
§0% of the most successful salesmen 
thought bourbon was a French noble- 
man, that became the mark of a likely 
candidate. From this material, 180 ques- 
tons found to be significant were se- 
ected and disguised with “neutral” 
questions, to become the Bryant Sales 
Talent Indicator. 
+Scored Second Time—To test this 
completed questionnaire, with questions 
weighted according to significance, the 
original men were scored again. Results 
showed a 6% “overlap” (out of 100 
men, the answers of six indicated that 
their individual performance would 
place them in a group other than in 
which their actual records classified 
them). The sales ability of 92% was 
graded correctly. 

To check how well the test had been 
tailored for salesmen of gas-fired heating 
—, it was given to a group of 

smen in an unrelated field. These 
answers gave a 52% “overlap.” ‘That 
is, the answers failed in more than half 
the cases to indicate the degree of suc- 
cess the subject had enjoyed in his field. 
* Three Tests Given—The Sales Talent 
Indicator takes on the average of 25 
minutes to answer. In connection with 
it, applicants for Bryant Heater jobs 
will be given a classification test, as 
standardized by the institute for the 
“salesman leyel.” For this only 15 min- 
utes is allowed. It tests learning ability, 
differs little from the standard intelli- 
gence test used by the Army. Sample 
question: 

“Chicken is to egg as oak is to: (1) 
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Introduce New Products 


Give your entire sales force an 
opportunity to see the same tested 
demonstration of your product. Put 
the features of your new line into a 
film — show it on the efficient RCA 
16mm Projector—it’s easy to operate, 


simple to maintain. 


RCA engineers have designed a 
projector that provides brilliant 
illumination and quality sound. This 
careful engineering is backed by 
RCA’s constant research in the 
development of picture and sound 


reproduction. RCA projectors are 


with the 


RCA Sound Film Project 
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SALESMEN 


PS 


DEALERS 


built to give dependable performance 


under hard usage. 


For detailed information on the 
RCA Sound Film Projector, send for 
descriptive booklet. Write: Radio 
Corporation of America, RCA Victor 
Division, Dept. 70-167F, Camden, N. J. 


RCA 16mm Projectors 


7 


tree (2) sapling (3) a 4 
nut.” 

A third test for B: 
will be the test for me: Toman 
as revised by the Minne lenis al 
Board. Its basis is the ab jhe 
spatial relations, measur 
tion of geometric figure 
into a larger figure. Fo 
minutes is allowed 
e Interests Disclosed—In 
tests discover interests b 
questions as: “If your cli ide 
amateur theatricals, woul u rathe 
(1) write the play, (2) sell the ticker 
(3) be the stage-manager?” 

The old standbys of application fo, 
and personal interview have also hee 
adapted to the test, to start the weediy 
out process. 


A wife, for example, is a favor} 
asset for an applicant as is youth (yp 
40). Two dependents are good, six m, 


be bad, for there is some risk in com 
pensation by sales commissions 
e Eleven Points Rated—Interviews | 
two or three persons is recommended 
The consensus aids in eliminatins 
rather than hiring. Eleven points Ah 
rated, covering health, manner, 
alertness, attitude toward people, etc 
as well as family background, work | 
tory, and educational record 

Those sifted through this 24-how 
mill are the ones who will be depended 
upon to put heating equipment ahead 
even of automobiles and _ refrigerator 
on the customer’s postwar shopping list 


ADVERTISING RECORD 


A record number “of 1,628 national 
advertisers, by spending $25,(00 

more in any one of four advertising 
media, qualified for the sixth annw 


edition of “Expenditures of National Sta 
Advertisers” released by the Bureau Hi defn 
of Advertising, American Newspaper man 
Publishers Assn. \ 

Advertisers spent $216,000,000 on - 
space in U. S. weekday and Sunda W 
newspapers last year, according to the who 
figures compiled for the bureau } ooff 
| Media Records, Inc. (BW—Feb.3'45, i scre 
p76). This compares with $190,000 BM stag 


000 in the major radio network's gross 
time sales (BW —Jan.20’45,p88), and to 
$274,931,873 worth of advertising sold 
by national magazines. 

For the third consecutive year Pro 
ter & Gamble Co. was the biggest 
customer of the four media combined 
(newspapers, magazines, farm journal 
chain radio). 

Over-all lineup of the top ten uses 
of advertising showed few changes 
from 1943. Only newcomer to this 
list was American Home Pt rducts 
Corp., the company that has absorbed 
some 40 going companies in the last 


_E. F. HOUGH 


| 303 W. Lehigh Ave., 
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STANLEY HARDWARE 


For doors and windows, 
cabinets, garages, screens, 
industrial and commercial 
openings. 


SYMDin 


> One 


€ral, s 
King ; 
€cided 
JU rathe 
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tion for 


STANLEY STEEL 
Hot and cold rolled strip 
e steel. Standard analysis, 
o. special analysis and alloys. 


mended . 
unating ™ RS Se hy — a : METAL STAMPINGS 
ints arg lic Ss . as 4, Formed or deep drawn parts 
r, dr made to order. Special 
» dress 

le, etc 


ork hi 


24-how 


STANLEY TOOLS 


Wood and metal working 
hand tools for carpenters, 
masons, mechanics and 


Skilled hands and good tools nal 


ational 


0 ir e e 

rtising Still the perfect partnership 

annual 

itional MM Stanley Tools are good tools with that in- same leadership in design, workmanship and 

vaneae definable balance and “feel” that enable a performance that has distinguished Stanley 3 

‘P!P" HE man to put the skill of his hands into every Tools for over 100 years. eotune teens 

) on gg Sttoke of the work, Expect, also the same dependability im portable electric drills, ham- 

unday qQ ~Wherever America builds anything, men Stanley Hardware, Eiecttic Tools, Pressed —_ Ets. saws. grinders. mecal 

0 the ff who know tools usually select Stanley Tools Metal Products, Strip Steel, Industrial Fin- 

uo by ... planes, hammers, rules, bit braces, chisels, ishes, and Steel Strapping. Each bears the 

} ns, screw drivers and many others. Look to famous Stanley trade mark favored by crafts- 

se Stanley — “Tool Box of the World” for the men everywhere. 

nd to : 

sold STANLEY TOOLS 

; Division of The Stanley Works, New Britain, Connecticut STANLEY CHEMICAL 

Proc Lacenate. yy ete. 
, ics apans for industria 

an LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING finishing. 


nals, 


1S€Ts 


STAN LEY] We 


STEEL STRAPPING 
Shipping container rein- 
forcement. Car Banding. 
Trade Mark Tools for application. 


decade to turn from a patent medicine 
concern into one of the largest fac- 
tors in the ethical drug field and a 
big supplier of food specialties (BW — 
Apr.15'44,p80). 

General Foods, General Motors, and 
Lever Bros. remained in second, third, 
and fourth places on the list. ‘The other 
“Big Ten” are Sterling Drug, General 
Mills, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Coca- 
Cola, and Liggett & Myers. 


Still Brokerage 


And no matter how voluntary 
chain collects the extras, court 
holds they are illegal under the 
Robinson-Patman act. 


When independent merchants adopt 
chain-store economics—banding together 
in voluntary associations to benefit from 
the economies, and leverage, of mass 
purchasing power—they can expect the 
same treatment as the corporate chains 
under federal laws curbing practices 
which have contributed to chain store 
growth. 
¢ Brokerage Ban Violated—This, in ef- 
fect, is the warning conveyed to inde- 
pendents by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Chicago in its decision last week 
that Red & White Corp.—one of the 
biggest of the many wholesaler-con- 
trolled voluntaries in the grocery field— 
and its purchasing agent, Modern Mar- 
keting Service, Inc., have violated the 
brokerage provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman antiprice-discrimination law. 

Prior to the passage of R.-P., the big 
voluntaries, like the corporate chains, 
openly collected brokerage from their 
suppliers, and these commissions were 
used to provide advertising and adminis- 
trative services for member wholesalers. 

Some continued the practice in spite 
of the law, in the conviction that their 
headquarters organizations were not 
merely buying organizations but per- 
formed a bona fide service—as a broker 
—for sellers. Others adopted various 
devices in order to comply with R.-P.’s 
mandate that buyers shall not collect 
brokerage. One of these was Red & 
White, some of whose executives pulled 
out of the company and set up Modern 
Marketing Service as a buying agent. 
e FTC Upheld—For more than two 
years after R.-P. became law, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission did not disturb 
the voluntaries. Then, in 1939, FTC 
acted against Red & White, charging 
Modern Marketing with accepting brok- 
erage from manufacturers and passin 
it on to Red & White (BW—May20’39, 
pl8). The fact that the brokerage pay- 
ments to Red & White sometimes took 
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the form of reduced prices and extra 
allowances and discounts made it no less Bra ke on S ulfas 
a brokerage to FTC. 

In this the court concurred. In previ New York C y reas 
ous R.-P. cases, involving the Great At- a de Qui 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., Biddle Pur- Prescriptions as condition 
chasing Co., and others, brokerage a | 
payments were not disguised, but FTC sale of al products -Ontaini 
thinks the Chicago decision is suffi- even minute quantity of dry 
ciently in line with previous circuit 
court rulings in these cases to leave no After Oct. 1, all prod 
room for Red & White to seek a review sulfa drugs will be rest: 
by the U. S. Supreme Court. prescription in New Yi 
e Effective Barrier—FTC attorneys fig- an amendment to the 
ure that the Red & White decision adopted last week by th« 
will rule out the acceptance of brokerage Health. The amend 
(in whatever form) by voluntaries. products containing sulfa 

The court’s ruling also has an impor- _ less of form or quantity of 
tant bearing on one phase of the anti- At present sale of nose di 
trust suit against A. & P., now being — sive bandages containing 
tried in Danville, Ill. (BW—Apr.14'45, _ tities of sulfa is unrestrict 
p98). ‘The Justice Dept. charges that © Doctors Asked Restriction—{) 
A. & P.—after going through the mo- striction was originally 
tions of compliance with an FTC order by the New York Acaden 
prohibiting it from accepting brokerage cine and was supported b 
—has continued to receive sundry dis- can Medical Assn. 
criminatory concessions. The doctors stressed tox 


LEAVING NO STONE UNTURNED 


When the security conference ends next week, San Francisco will slip bac 
into its normal groove; meanwhile the city drains its publicity cup to the la 
sweet drop. Exciting the imagination of residents and the curiosity of visiton 
is Vincent Raney’s model of the “World Capitol” —a display which keeps thé 
crowds moving into the City of Paris store. Raney’s plan and those of thre 
other architects symbolize a shadowy drive to set up a United Nations citaaey 
somewhere in San Francisco. Hope is being pinned on an executive com 
mittee (to be appointed when the parley ends) which will sit for six month 
in London considering among other matters a permanent headquarters for th 
security organization. But objections raised against every proposed site at 
reported to be outweighing original objections to Geneva (page 22), where ct 
ation of a free zone might fill the bill. Copenhagen is rumored a second choict. 
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Its clearly explained in our 
hoklet,‘‘ The ABC of 
Contract Termination.” 


Prime and subcontractors and other key people in- 
terested in contract termination problems have found 
"The ABC of Contract Termination” a very real 
help. It is full of practical, down-to-earth facts: 
How to prepare for contract termination—the paper 
work required by the government—how to produce 
this paper work quickly and efficiently. Outlined is 
a typical intraorganization procedure which can 
easily be modified to fit your individual requirements. 

This procedure, based on theuse of the Mimeograph* 
duplicator, is in operation now in plants of all sizes. 
In actual cases, it assures smooth coordination, accu- 
fate control. It speeds paper work by eliminating 
fewriting of constant data. It fills the very impor- 


im 


tant government specification of fade-proof, perma- 
nently legible copy. 

Send for your copy of this valuable booklet now 
and get set to handle your claims without sacrifice 
of time, money or markets. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


As part of our service in connection with contract termina- 
tion, Mimeograph die-impressed stencils of the required 
OCS forms are available at once from your authorized 
Mimeograph distributor. They eliminate the need for 
preprinted forms. Type inventory information in position 
and reproduce form and fill-in together, as many copies 
as you need. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. 
<= BB ee eeeewwn nh SS @ BB BB Bw esesessesesewteenewewe weer eww | 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. R-645, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 
Send me a free copy of your booklet, “The ABC of Contract Termination.” 


COPYRIGHT, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 


The year before the invasion of Europe, Breeze published this advertise- 
ment pledging its all to the winning of the war. In the months that followed, 


the performance in battle of Breeze Radio Ignition Shielding, Armor Plate, 


and countless other specialties transformed the words of that pledge into 
effective action in the defeat of Germany. 

Now, as the full pressure of American naval and military might shifts 
to the Pacific, Breeze recommits to Final Victory its full production .. . 


backed by its vast reservoir of manu- 
facturing and engineering experience 
accumulated and developed during its 
long peacetime and wartime operation. 
Tomorrow, when the skies are clear 
again, these same facilities plus new 
Breeze skills and techniques will be 
yours to command for the rebuilding 
of transportation and industry in the 
era-of electronics that lies ahead. 


Gerporations Inc 


WEW JERSEY 


fever, and skin rashc 
which sometimes fo] 
use of sulfa drugs. A 
the other hand, havc 
mass tests of sulfadiaz 
ventive, but no conch re 
been announced (B\\ wiv 
e FDA Ignored—Prop: 
ufacturers feel that the Nw Yor, 
has gone far beyond \ 
under the federal Food. |)ryo ¢, 
metic Act. Under the lator sta 
Food & Drug Administ::tion },, 
viewed the experimenta 
labeling of sulfa nose dr Ifa-tre 
bandages, and a foot pow der, and 
approved new drug app 
permit their sale without 
Under the federal | 
charged with removing fro), the » 
any drug product that m 
ous to health. 
e Precautions Taken—Dr. Dayjg 
Smith, research director of Johnsop 


Johnson, last week commented that 
company had in mind the preventioy 
infection when it marketed a qj 
treated bandage. He said that miljj 
of people have used this product in ; 
past two years without compla + 
from users or the medical profession i 
Dr. Smith acknowledged that in 4 te 
treatment of systemic dis¢ the p - 
fession has encountered a f{ 
who are sensitive to sulfas, but 


that the amount of sulfathia 
J. & J. bandage is limited to an 
appropriate for that use. 


P.S. 


Saks-Fifth Avenue, New Yorl 
specialty shop, last. week took steps 
get back at the “I'l get it for \ 
wholesale” plague that has taken a 
estimated 65% of the retail fur busin 
in New York; Saks announced it \ 
go into the fur manufacturing busine 
buying and dressing its own skins f 
coats designed by Sophie and Om 
Kiam to sell direct to consumers 
competition with the “wholesale” m 
ket. . . . John Orr Young, co-fo 
of the Young & Rubicam advertisin 
agency, has set up a public relatior 
firm, Young & Meyers, to represent 11 
dustrial, commercial, municipal, an 
institutional clients; Young has been ou 
of the agency since 1936, and in tl 
meantime been public relations con 
sultant to the National Assn. of Man 
facturers, among others. . . . New wm 
kle in department store merchandisi 
is the announcement that Mar! 
Field & Co. of Chicago will scll 
planes. The company has signed a co 
tract with Parks Aircraft Sales & Serve, 
Inc., which gives it exclusive distr 
tion rights on Ercoupes (B\W-—Ap! 
21’45,p21) for the Chicago area. 
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Remember your first ice cream 
cone? What a thrill that was! Then 
came the tricycle and your first car. 
Now, for the biggest thrill of all... your 
own home. Something you’ve dreamed 
of ever since you were married. 

Just wait until you see the sparkling new post-war home 
e building industry has planned for you. Constructed of 
uaranteed Gold Bond Building Products for greater 
auty, comfort and permanence. You'll say it was well 
orth waiting for. 

Or maybe it is a modernizing job you're planning. 
ere again, your best bet is Gold Bond materials. Fire- 
roof Gold Bond Gypsum Board in plain, tile or charm- 


, wood-grain finishes for quick 


No mattter how old the house, Gold Bond Rock Wool 
Insulation can be installed in less time than it takes to re 
paint. Keeps you cooler in summer...snug in winter and 
pays for itself in fuel savings. 

1-Hour Sunflex, the new post-war wall paint, is avail- 
able right now in the most delightful tones you’ve ever 
seen. Takes the “headaches” out of decorating because 
there is no lingering painty odor. Whatever the product 

. wallboard, plaster, insulation, the famous Gold Bond 
ail mark is your assurance that you are getting highest 
quality at no higher price. 

Now’s the time to start planning and your first step 
should be to consult the local lumber and building 
material dealer. He is the best man in town to show 

you how to get the most for 


pplication right over shabby old 
alls and ceilings. 


your money. National Gypsum, 


Buffalo 2, New York. 


BUILD BETTER WITH 


GOLDBOND p4h » . 
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LATH * PLASTER * LIME * METAL PRODUCTS * WALL PAINT * INSULATION * SOUND CONTROL * WALLBOARD 


Wherever heat works! 


ANY industrial processes 
depend upon heat—the 
making of steel, medicines, canned 
food, beverages, and hundreds of 


other businesses. 


In thousands of these plants, 
from the tiniest to the greatest, 
American Thermometers indicate 
and record vital temperatures 
with enduring accuracy. All are 
built for quick, easy reading. 


American Dial and Recording 
Thermometers are supplied for 
on-the-spot reading or they may 
be as far as 200 feet from the 
source of the heat. 


There is a type of American 
Thermometer for every industrial 
use in temperature ranges from 
the lowest to the highest in ordi- 
nary manufacturing processes. 


Whenever you need industrial 
thermometers, consult our near- 
est distributor or write to us. 


American Glass, Dial and Recording Thermometers 
are made for every possible indus- 
trial use to record temperatures 
from minus 60° to plus 1000° F, 
above zero and are supplied grad- 
uated in Fahrenheit or Centigrade. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of ‘American’ Industrial Instruments, Hancock Valves, 
Ashcroft Gouges, Consolidated Safety ond Relief Valves. 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Lood Lifter’ Hoists 

ond other lifting 


LABOR 


U.A.W. Strike? 


Big locals in Detroit area 
demand pay adjustment beyond 
Little Steel formula limit. Ask 
NLRB for vote on strike. 


A grass roots demand for an outright 

breakthrough of the Little Steel wage 
formula, with strikes as the instrument 
to force the way, is growing up in the 
United Auto Workers (C.I.O.). 
@ Strike Vote Asked—Impetus for the 
drive comes from the large U. A. W. 
locals in Detroit. Last week a regional 
conference passed, by 3-to-l1 margin, a 
resolution calling on the international 
board to petition the National Labor 
Relations Board to conduct a strike vote 
under the Connally-Smith act. 

Simultaneously, the international 
board was urged to instruct all U. A. W. 
local unions to start negotiating at once 
to obtain 48 hours of pay for 40 hours 
of work.. It was pool conceded that 


this would be a step toward establish- 
ing a 30-hour week in the auto industry. 


Bri 


The strike vote wou 
of backing up the ck 
pay to compensate fo 
ordered reductions in \ 
the automotive plant 
up their war orders 
toward civilian goods 1 
e Action Problematical- 
will be taken by the bi 
meeting is problematic 
the strike vote was expe 
right- -wing camp of \ 
union vice-president who 
battle at the recent boar 
month in Chicago for lim 
no-strike pledge to milita: 
Some of Reuther’s sul 
prominent in the region 
fight to memorialize the 
board to seek the strike v 

The Reuther position, | 


decisively beaten down at 2 hicago 


coalition headed by R. J. 


ion president, and a, Addes, 
The latter two attc 


retary. 
week’s Detroit caucus and 
union local officers there to 
action they finally took. 

e Shift May 


next month, it is felt, th 


LIBRARY FOR PRODUCTION LINE READERS 


At the Oldsmobile division of General Motors, employees take time off duna 
their lunch periods to pick up a book from the plant library. 
the spot by thecompany’s Education & Training Dept., the library was est 


lished in cooperation with the Lansing (Mich.) City Library. 


assorted volumes. aren’t confined to shop practice and scientific subjects; the 


cover literature, children’s books, and current magazines. 
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se convolutions on the interna- 
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ound the Pledge 


Unions use mass sickness, 
slowdowns to circumvent 
ike agreement, but NWLB 
. cases realistically. 


| fr my 


eu 
itted g 


iCeting 
‘ 5 
‘ON oO 
] lants 
rters 

Confer 
iternat; 


bor, champing at the restraints of 
wstrike pledge, is finding new ways 
pplying its strongest weapon—eco- 


Wever, 


nic force—against employers. By us- 
hicago wich devices as mass sickness, work 
1omas, Mdowns, and refusal to stay on the 
\ddes, @ yithout a written contract, labor is 
“nded MBnically in compliance with its work 
ged Hive, while actually circumventing it 
defer Hess demands. 

xedy Recovery—An “epidemic” 
uring fh spread in April among butchers 


Thor he Safeway grocery chain forced 161 


64 stores to close. The union, Lo- 
38 of the Retail, Wholesale, Chain 
Food Employees Union (C.I.O.), 
ed that the men were striking. All, 
inted out, had reported by tele- 
or otherwise that they were ill 
could not work. ‘The spell of 
ayitis” ended quickly when com- 
y and union agreed to terms. 

similar wave of collective bargain- 
illnesses last week swept through 
posing rooms of two New Jersey 
papers, the Jersey Journal in Jersey 
(suspended six days) and the Bay- 
Times (four days). Early this week 
managements had agreed to two of 
demands made by the Jersey City 
of the International Typographical 
om (A.F.L.). The gesture made the 
feel considerably better, but not 
well enough, their bargaining agents 
to resume work. 

i the New Jersey cases, the National 
Labor Board did not hesitate in 
ing the situation a strike. 

nion Lists 32 Demands—New York 
s drivers, employees of the New York 
nibus Corp. and affiliated compan- 
adopted a slowdown device to bring 
‘sure to bear on employers for wage 
tases and improved working condi- 
ms. By refusing to handle buses be- 
d regularly fdadaled runs of from 
to 60 hours a week, drivers forced 
* of all buses out of operation. In 


yp 
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entiment might well shift to 
essive Support of the no-strike 
“yecause Of the voting strength 


ons represented there account for 
:90,000 auto workers, probably 
a third of the total dues-paying 
that 
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you need fence to protect your plant, it 
will pay you to get in touch with us at 
once ... we probably can supply you. Our 
factory-trained engineers will be glad to 
help you select the proper type-of fence, 
gates, window guards and wire mesh bar- 
riers and furnish an estimate without obli- 
gation to you. 

Cyclone Fence has much to offer you. It is 
expertly designed with many features that 
provide extra strength, long life and com- 
pletely satisfactory service. It has long been 
the leader in its field—in fact U-S-S Cyclone 


eves and marauders 
Cyclone Fence 


U°S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Against flying gloss 
—it's safety glass 


is the world’s most widely used property 
protection fence. 

You will find our big, 32-page book on 
Cyclone Fence of real value. It is full of 


helpful information and _ specifications. 
Packed with pictures shewing many types 
of fence, gates, and other safeguards for 
your property. Mail the coupon now for a 
free copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPARY) 
Waukegan, Il. Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


coupon today. 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dert. 465 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any : ‘ 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Stall 


Gerard D. Reilly, articulate mem- 
ber of the National Labor Relations 
Board who is already in organized 
labor's black book, condemned him- 
self even further in the eyes of union 
officials by his letter to Congressman 
Howard W. Smith (D., Va.) in which 
he specifically outlined how employ- 
ers who are parties to union contracts 
can “with impunity” refuse to bar- 
gain under the Wagner act. 

Reilly's explanation that he was 
helping to stave off amendments to 
the law has been received by labor 
leaders with marked skepticism. 

The Reilly letter said that an em- 
ployer may legitimately “put in 
issue” a union’s bargaining rights and 
NLRB certification by just charging 
that the union no longer represents 
a majority and “merely refusing to 
bargain” with its representatives. 
NLRB is bound then to make a de- 
termination of the employer's charges 
ind, if they are well founded, de- 
certify the union. 

Although Reilly did not say so, 
labor officials pointed out that this 
technique can stall bargaining al- 
most indefinitely as NLRB’s slow- 
motion machinery processes the case. 
Meanwhile, the union, unable to 
service its members, might find its 
strength melting away. 


Independents 


What is going to happen to in- 
dependent unions after the war is a 
question of considerable importance 
to a growing number of employers. 
The independents’ wartime rate of 
growth has been even greater than 
that of the A.F.L. and C.1.0. NLRB 
statistics show that, out of 613 elec- 
tions held within the last year where 
independents were on the ballot, they 
won 399 or 65%. 

Their expansion has been a war- 
time phenomenon comparable to the 
appearance of the Common Wealth 
party in Britain. Under the British 
political truce where the big Conserv- 
ative, Labor, and Liberal parties 
agreed not to contest seats, the Com- 
mon Wealth group ran its candi- 
dates wherever it could. It had con- 
siderable success but few seriously 
accord Common Wealth a postwar 
future. With the Labor Party back 
in active opposition to the govern- 


ment, it will attract the wartime sup- 
port of Common Wealth. 

The same thing may very well hap- 
pen to independent unions here. Un- 
encumbered during the war with 
the no-strike pledge which the A.F.L. 
and C.1.0. officially observed, the 
independents led the way in mili- 
tance. As the big federations go back 
to strikes-as-usual, it is likely they'll 
gobble up many independent unions. 


Amity 


The A.F.L.’s refusal to attend 
meetings for implementing the 
Chamber of Commerce-inspired “‘La- 
bor Peace Charter,” because repre- 
sentatives of “dual” organizations 
(C.1.0. unions) have been invited, 
may be taken as a fair measure of how 
seriously this much-publicized proto- 
col is regarded in labor circles. 

The A.F.L.’s very nonpeaceful ges- 
ture follows a whole series of inci- 
dents which have contributed toward 
deflating the charter’s importance. 
Most significant among these has 
been the continued refusal of the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers to 
join the accord. 

Recently, plans for a statewide 
labor-management meeting in Ohio, 
called to support the charter, had 
to be abandoned because of a lack of 
enthusiasm. In Indiana, such a mieet- 
ing under the sponsorship of the 
state C. of C. brought declinations 
from important labor leaders. 


Foremen 


While employer efforts in Wash- 
ington to have Congress exempt 
supervisory employees from the Wag- 
ner act gt the spotlight in the bitter 
wrangle over foreman unionization, 
the Feasnaan’s Assn. of America— 
Detroit-cradled independent organ- 
ization that has consisted largely of 
automobile industry supervisors—is 
pushing a high-powered organizing 
campaign nationally. Its leaders ap- 
pear enthusiastic over the results. 

One place where it seems evident 
the F.A.A. is finding a fertile field is 
Akron’s rubber plants. Confident of 
broad support, the association has 

titioned NLRB for a collective 
Sonaising election among some 850 
Goodrich foremen. The F.A.A. says 
this will be the first of a series of 
polls which will cover that industry. 


off 
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addition, by “taking thing 
brought about a situat 
buses generally were ope: 
minutes off schedule. 
in clusters along route 
of riders waited fo; 
Jun.16'45,p104). 

The ‘I ransport \ 
(C.1.O.) said that drive: 
ting in excessive overtim 
permanent injury to their} 
no longer were able to 
they had set by “terrific s 
union offered a solution 
which would facilitate hirj; 
drivers and help present 

The company describ 
T.W.U. demands as proh 
the union with a “new 
camouflage and coercion 


e NWLB Attitude—In th ent 
gins Industries, Inc., work stoppa 
New Orleans, A.F.L. shipbuilders 
lowed a pattern set by John L. Lé 
mine workers by refusing to work 


out a written contract (BW -y 
'45,p106). NWLB, however, look 
the case realistically and acted 

lines followed for undisguised st; 
promising to consider issues in 
after work was resumed. 


One Man's Fig 


Harry Sherman has sco 
again by taking another | 
out of C..O.’s U.E., which 


says is Communist-dominate 


The filing by an independent uggpa eng 
called the Pittsburgh Federation, sig 
Meter Workers of a 30*day notice o 
tent to strike at the Pittsburgh Eqqja 4 P 
able Meter Co. has once again dire ight s 
the attention of the Steel City to I ; 
A. Sherman, by his own descriptiagl By sit 


“dedicated foe of Communism in 9 small 
labor movement.” Sherman, a lava 
is counsel for the independent, wiggpea &% 
is demanding a union shop and chMositive 


eA Rift Within C.1.0.—Shermagmp PfOV 
also responsible for an undercurren Wire 
bad feeling between the second 
third largest C.1.O. organizations, lust 

United Steelworkers of America @Bosior 
the United Electrical, Radio & es 


chine Workers, the latter of which 
charges with being Communist 
nated. 

Sherman’s operations make a | 
and unique story (BW —Sep.11'43,p 
but his big job of making the Pittsb 
C.1.0. unions faction-conscious ¢! 
out of a dispute where a local of 
U.E. in the American Radiator THRE 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. wound BR 
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DER the terrific vibration of 
aircraft engines, screws and 
uts have a tendency to become 
pose. That’s why Army and Navy 
pecifications call for safety wiring 
0 engine mountings, instruments, 
in sights, magnetos ... every place 
» a plane where a screw or nut 
ight shake loose. 
By simply drawing the wire through 
small hole in each nut or screw, and 
hen twisting tightly with pliers, a 
sitive sure cure for the “shakes” 
s provided. 
Wire for this important function 
wst be highly resistant to cor- 
sion, tough enough to resist 
facturing under the heat and vibra- 


tion of aircraft 
engines, and soft 
enough to twist with pliers for quick 
assembly and replacement of parts. 
Here at National-Standard we’ve 
developed a type of slow-annealed 
stainless steel wire to fully meet these 
exacting requirements. And we’re 
drawing millions of feet of this wire, 
not only for aircraft but also for many 
other automotive applications. 


Developing special wire for special 
purposes has been an important part 
of National-Standard’s business for 
more than 38 years. Perhaps our 
unique engineering and manufactur- 
ing facilities can help you with your 
wire and wire fabricating problems. 


BUY AND KEEP WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


ATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 
Niles, Mich. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED 
BRAIDS AND TAPE 


ae AP tet FT. 


THE ATHENIA STEEL CO. 
Clifton, N. J. 

COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON . 

SPRING STEEL 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 


Worcester, Mass. 


ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 


Sure cure 
for the ‘shakes’ 


STANDARD 


marion . 
yy 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY CO. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 


MACHINERY 


A LOOK AT 
OUR DISAPPEARING CUSTOMER 


For five years the Government has been our largest 
customer. For five years we’ve been looking to Washington 
for business. 

Today, Uncle Sam is in the process of dropping his role 
as a big buyer and each week, less and less business is 


coming from the nation’s capital. 


The time has already arrived with some business and 
industries—and is coming soon with many others—when 
postwar plans must be put into effect. As civilian production 
is resumed and competition again comes into play, manage- 
ment will be faced with an ever-increasing number of de- 
cisions calling for quick action. 

The greatest change for all American Industry will come 
when goods must be sold and not merely laid on the counter. 
Postwar plans must anticipate that situation. Then—WHAT 
PEOPLE WANT AND WHAT THEY ARE WILLING 
TO PAY—will be the governing factor in most selling. 

Are you ready with your products, your manufacturing 


facilities, your organization, selling plans and controls? 


President 


City National Bank Bidg., 208 S. La Salle St. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Brings to Industry and Business 


26 Years OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BUILDING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 


as a local of the | 
e How It Started— 
On Sept. 18, 194 
collective bargaini 
American Radiator 
Five A.F.L. union 
at the National La 
over the outcome. 
lumped together o1 
their protests were 
On the surface, e, 
for a time, but an intra 
developing. Then S| 
on the scene, as busin 
cal 615 of the U-_E. and delee 
District Council No. 6 
Radiator workers were 
Local 626. 
e Shotgun Wedding—\' 
cil sought to absorb Lo 
cal 623, a hodge-podge 
ten plants, Local 626 ret 
as its legal adviser. ‘The attor: 
that Communist fellow trave 
the council were behind 
wedding. The outcome 
sion of Local 626 and the 
its membership into Loca 
Sherman then maneuw 
mation of a Committee of Eight 
the American Radiator local mé 
ship and forced an NLRB elect 
August, 1943. The committee 
but the outcome was voided | 
NLRB on a technicality. In ; 
election, on Mar. 3, 1944, howe 
committee won again, 252 to 24 
was certified as collective 
agent. 
e “Intolerable Friction’’—At the 
gation of Sherman, the commits 
plied immediately for admission 
United Steelworkers. ‘This broug! 
raged cries from the U.E., and tl 
timent of the C.I.O. at that tin 
expressed by Regional Director Aq 
J. Federoff, who said that such a 
opment would amount to “raidi 
subterfuge and would create intol 
friction between C.1.O. unions.” 
“How,” asked Federoff, “can a 
union withdraw just because it has 
disgruntled people in it, and then 
back and ask for reafhliation und 
other name with the parent bod 
won’t work, and that ‘Committ 
Eight’ will have to be told so.” 
e Sherman Bides His Time—The 
mittee carried its fight to the 
Executive Board, but it was ¢ 
down. Reluctantly, Sherman neg 
a contract with American Rac 
and bided his time. Eventual 
wore down resistance to admissior 
United Steelworkers. Sherman 
charter was granted last Nov ember} 
The Committee of Eight wa 
solved. Last Feb. 16, another ei 
was held at the plant. The VE 
it wasn’t interested. It was 2° 
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6 MILLION DOLL ARS 
A DAY 


BALANCE SHEET 


In the other World War In this World War 


The railroads, in 1918, performed 405 The railroads, in 1943, performed 727 
billion ton-miles of freight service. billion ton-miles of freight service, 


737 billion in 1944. 


Railroads performed 42 billion miles Railroads performed 87 billion miles 
of passenger service in 1918. of passenger service in 1943 and 95 


billion in 1944. 


Freight rates were raised about 25%. Freight rates remain substantially 
the same as they were prior to the 


war. 


The government took over the opera- The railroads have remained under 


tion of the railroads. their own management. 


Deficits resulting from Federal oper- The railroads are paying Federal 
ation cost the taxpayers 2 million taxes at the rate of more than 4 mil- 
dollars a day- lion dollars a day — to ®4y nothing 


of their state and local taxes. 


—s 
\ * ASSOCIATION 
€: MERICAN RAILROAD 
MM ited for lictory 7 


between the United § 


: 4 
. : I . The steelwork ig 
Quality is 100% Controlled | 7 meme 


500 »mber: € Ne 
in the World’s First Controlled-Conditions Plant 5 ae eee eee oh tker 


fore asking for the elect | 
Sherman was happy porta 
come. He said that was 0. le 
the first place—to take 5 
from the U.E. which he is C U. 
gy munist-dominated, and | f 
eee that Ss why the United Steelworkers. 
e Expelled as Delegate—\ 


Su 


ary 


an 


the American Radiator - Shea | Lo 
was expelled as a delegat the = Un 

District Council. He too! this 

court, but a recent ruling de $ 

e and left the way open for further MME” a. 
will Sharpen Your Sense of Values in { iancuvering be At 
eT Meanwhile, however, he :ctaineg ime" 7* 
position as business agent for Loca] qa y 

and, furthering his feud with the Id 1° 

transformed the local into the unaf ated st 

ated Pittsburgh Federation of \\@a an 

° - Workers, which on May 23 def a 

.-for Cutting Metal, Wood, Paper, Plastics the UE”. 639 to 280. =f Po pal 

cutting . St In- the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co = 

or ae ae ee He added insult to injury last } 1934 i 

Tooth Circular Saws ... Band Saws... ruary when his Shop Committee Ie oul 
and the famous “Red End” a Five swamped the U_E. at the P p Fran 

Blades for hand and power use. af fe FCO T 193 

ine weed: Inserted-Point and We 4 vania Transformer Co., Pittsburgh, aie 

Streak” Solid-Tooth Circular Saws... to 19. re IC 

Wide and Narrow Band, Gang, and e Advises 21 Organizations—Sherm: aes 

Drag Saws for sawmills and wood- run-ins with the U_E. are only incid ntrollec 

working plants. For cutting plastics: tal hi , = peequer 
Carboloy-tip and Solid-Tooth Circu- a in lis union activities. He is k WU 

lar Saws in different special steels from adviser to-21 union groups, all in li 

Simonds own mill. For cutting paper and Pittsburgh district, including AF Ru rm. 
cardboard: Circular Saws, Steel Rule. and C.1.O. locals. He is not an of “ va 
’ in any. “of e 


Sherman also hands out advice to 
ployers. He is chief counsel to the 
dustrial Relations Institute, which } 
headquarters in Washington, seven 
gional offices, and a staff of industy 
engineers. 

But his big love is the union m 
ment. And his big hate is Communis 


ty anc 
wht tl 
me 
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urge th 
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“KNIVES 


.- for Cutting Wood, Paper, Tobacco, Rags, Leather 


Simonds makes every type of machine knife: 
Planer Knives, Veneer and Plywood Knives, 
Chipper Knives, Cooperage Knives, Barker 


Knives, Paper Knives, Shaper Knives and Shaper He savs his feud with the U1 migrat 
Steel, and Knives for cutting excelsior, hog fuel, foun bide exposure of Communi ~ 
leather, tobacco and rags. within that organization. His goal, dude 
says, is democracy in the American Wi Di 

ionism. affiliat 

peal, t 


BECK’S JAPANESE POLICY 
.- for Every Filing Job on Every Type of Metal PR So > 


The famous “Red Tang’’ line includes all types of ion in eleven western states and gen 
saw files and machinists’ files... plus many ally acknowledged to be the most pow 


tcretary 
hat wa 
re, It 1 
hount « 
' . 
ting 


special-purpose types, including files for brass and ful union big shot west of the Miss sumpti 
aluminum. sippi, has declared that citizens of Jar we 
Every one of these praducts is made by the most nese ancestry must have an honor . ie ow 


experienced U. S. manufacturer of cutting tools, in Army or N: avy discharge befo: 
the country’s most modern factory for this type of will be welcome to work Sitngpide 
production. bers of his organization. 

The declaration of Beck’s poli 
comes as the race feeling on the C 


ner Cx 
uted F 
mpaigt 


Aimed 


BRANCH OFFICES: Foes . Bpngress 
prooucnion agi appears to be growing in intensity. Be ich B 
TOOLS FOR paces 5127-8. has enough power to make his po mber: 
7, UL; 228 + : . 
cuTTING Firee St... Sen the official A.F.L. stand in that part BBynnyy 
Francisco $, Cali- 

METAL, WOOD, fornia; 311 '3-W. the country, where the ely Ficien' 

0 ve., Port- a . 

PAPER, land 4, Ore, 31 can problem is most acute. 
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idges Wins 


Supreme Court sets aside 
wortation order, giving Coast 
0. leader the right to stay 
5, seek citizenship. 


dary Bridges, West Coast C.I.O. di- 
x, and president of the Interna- 
sl Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
“s Union, won freedom to remain 
i hhis country and become a citizen 
es the U. S. Supreme Court this 
indeci : set aside, by a 5-3 vote, an order 
the Attorney General that the union 
pier be deported to his native Aus- 
ig because he was a Communist. 
ied 1934 Strike—Bridges came to the 
sited States in 1920 and shortly there- 
ec became active in the Pacific Coast 
tion of what was then A.F.L.’s Inter- 
ional Longshoremen’s Assn. He led 
maritime workers’ strike on the coast 
\934 which was characterized by vio- 
bt clashes on the Embarcadero along 
) Francisce’s waterfront. 
In 1937, when John L. Lewis agreed 
make him West Coast director for 
wo :C.LO., he led the local unions he 
seal tolled out of A.F.L., and they were 
Be bequently chartered as C.I.O.’s 
r a ae 
AR Ruling Upheld—In 1938 deportation 
'n ofmececings were instituted against him 
pthe ground that he then was a mem- 
a sof or affiliated with the Communist 
the qe’ and that that party advised and 
hich Mapeet the overthrow by force of the 
even pmment of the United States. 
adusteameses adherents made the counter- 
uge that waterfront employers were 
hind a campaign to “get Bridges.” 
A hearing under the Dept. of Labor’s 
migration & Naturalization Service, 
munigggeucted by a special examiner, James 
oo), a Landis of the Harvard Law School, 
can ypncuded that the evidence did not es- 
‘Bish proof of his current membership 
affiliation (BW —Jan.6'40,p39). On 
peal, this conclusion was upheld by 
Y retary of Labor Frances Perkins. 
hat was in January, 1940. By that 
ne, it was apparent that a substantial 
pow hount of the industrial interest in de- 
ting Bridges had subsided, on the 
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of Ja tumption that whoever replaced him 
nor Cader of the I.L.W.U. might prove 
e th be more unmanageable. However, 


wt Coast groups, notably the Asso- 
ted Farmers, kept the anti-Bridges 
ioepagn going. 

po'"HBAimed at Bridges—Six months later 
_ Regpnstess._ amended the statute under 
y “BPich Bridges had been tried so that 
mbership in or affiliation with the 
mmunist Party at any time became 
‘neient ground for deportation. There 
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AS FAMILIAR 
IND NECESSARY AS 
THE LUNCH CART cece 


It’s easy to remember the time when only 
one plant in twenty dispensed salt tablets 
to employees who sweat. Today, virtually 
all of the country’s leading manufacturers 
provide them continuously, 


Sweat robs the body of vital salt . . . causes 
Heat- Fag, inalertness, heat prostration. 
Workers become tired, easily fatigued. 
Accidents rise. Production drops. 


Salt Tablets are the simple, easy way to 
replace this salt lost through sweat. An 
Industrial “must”, they are a safeguard 
against fatigue, an aid to production, a 
builder of employee health and morale. 
The cost is less than a cent a man per week 
to have them available at every drinking 
fountain, 


In salt tablets, as with other grades and 
types of salt, Morton is the recognized 
leader. Order Morton’s Salt Tablets and 
rg pac from your distributor or direct- 
y rom this advertisement. Write for free 
older today . . . Morton Salt Company, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IHinois. 


MORTON'S DISPENSERS 
They deliver salt tablets, one 
at a time, quickly, cleanly— 
no waste. Sanitary, easily 
filled, durable. 


800 Tablet size - - $3.25 


MORTON'S SALT TABLETS 
Morton's Salt Tablets are available 
either plain or with dextrose. 

Case of 9,000, 10-grain salt 
tablets - = = = = = $2.60 
Salt Dextrose Tablets, case 


of 9,000 - = = = = $3.15 


How and when may 
controls safely 


be removed? 


The freedom you can expect in obtaining 
materials, gauging prices, and generally 
planning production for the next few stra- 
tegic years hinges to a great extent on the 
speed with which controls are removed. 
The alert businessman will want this be- 
hind-the-lines account of exactly what con- 
trols have attempted and accomplished in 
the American economy, together with a 
logical forecast of their removal, by a 
former high OPA official. 


Just Published 


PRICE ann RELATED 
CONTROLS ww Tue 
UNITED STATES 


By SEYMOUR E. HARRIS 
Harvard University; formerly Director, Office of Export- 
Import Price Control, Office of Price Administration 
392 pages, 5°%4 x 854, 73 tables and charts, $4.00 


This book brings you the first integrated and 
comprehensive analysis of controls in this coun- 
try—all the government agency rulings which 
have affected your business in the past few 
years. Now you will understand every phase of 
price and related curbs, how they have actually 
affected each type of business, and their suc- 
cess or failure, In studying control removal, 
the author relates’ the speed of removal to the 
phase of the war and current production needs, 
so that removal in each industry may be judged 
according to conditions at the time. The book 
demonstrates how controls saved the country 
from a crippling inflation, and presents a 
graphic picture of business conditions and pro- 
duction in relation to controls throughout the 
war years. 


The book includes analysis of: 

Appraisal of OPA policies 

Effectiveness of different techniques 

Estimates of savings to the government and 
consumers of price control 

Relationship of price control and output 

Relationship between price control and profits 

Effectiveness of military pricing and military 
negotiations 

Pros and cons of subsidies 

Contribution to lower prices of rationing, priori- 
ties, control of manpower and exports, simpli- 
fleation and concentration programs, control 
of wages and consumer credit 

Future of controls and timing of termination 
of contro 


peewee 10-Day Free Examination -----, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 

330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 

Send me Harris’ Price and Related Controls in the 
United States for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
In 10 days I will send $4.00, plus few cents postage, 
or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 
orders. ) 


POM ccccccccecqcceccacececsosess BW-6-23-45 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8. only) 


was never any doubt that this amend- 
ment was specifically aimed at Bridges. 
Since June 14, 1940, immigration 
laws have been administered by the 
Attorney General, and he instituted a 
second deportation proceeding against 
Bridges. The judge in this hearing, 
Judge Charles B. Sears, found that 
Bridges had been at one time both a 
member of and affiliated with the Com- 
munist Party. The Attorney General 
upheld this finding and issued a depor- 
tation order (BW—Oct.4’41,p54). 
e Erred on “Affiliation” —The case came 
before the high court on appeal from a 
district court which upheld the Attorney 
General’s ruling. Five justices, subscrib- 
ing to an opinion written by Willam O. 
Douglas, found the evidence of Bridges 
C.P. membership questionable enough 
to be ignored and held also that the 
lower court had erred in its construction 
of what is meant by the term “affilia- 
tion.” On that ground it reversed the 
Attorney Ceased ani ended a five-year 
legal battle over the status of one of the 
most controversial figures in the Amer- 
ican labor movement. ' 


Penalties Evaded 


T.C.1. effort to discipline 
participants in an unauthorized 
strike by depriving them of their 
seniority meets with rebuff. 


Operations returned to normal at 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co.’s Ensley and Fairfield (Ala.) plants 
this week, with the company rebuffed 
in a test of its right to discipline work- 
ers who struck for 13 days in violation 
of a United Steelworkers (C.1.O.) no- 
strike pledge. 

Although only 964 blast and open- 

hearth furnace employees were in- 
volved in the strike, 10,000 steelwork- 
ers in the Birmingham area were forced 
into idleness. Steel output there 
slumped to 26% of capacity, with a pro- 
duction loss of 100,000 tons of steel 
and 850,000 tons of pig iron. 
e A Threat to Seniority—Originally, the 
issue in the strike was delay by the 
National War Labor Board in decid- 
ing a long-pending incentive pay de- 
mand. owever, T.C.I. soon pre- 
cipitated itself into the dispute by 
threatening to withdraw seniority from 
strikers. 

The company saw the situation this 
way: When furnace crews stayed away 
from their jobs on the first day, United 
Steelworkers district officials followed 
the now popular course of announcin 
that the strike was unauthorized. 
Hence, reasoned the company, strikers 


could be considered as {vrfcitin, 
nght to union protect and 
fore, subject to a cont aa 
viding for suspensions 
as a penalty for leaving 
@ Notified of Suspensic etters 
telegrams were sent to ‘kets, te 
them they had been su led fo 
days, and warning them that yy 
they returned to: jobs a! the en 
that period they would ‘orfeit ¢ 


° Clause 
i dismj 


status (and seniority) plant 

fo he ¢ | 
ployees. The threat broucht 209 
the strikers back to the firnaces 
led to removal of any dowbt that 
United Steelworkers would bac 
strikers. 


The C.L.O. union accused the 
pany of “lockout” tactic Regig 
war labor board officials in Aj) 
charged the union with undertakin 
course of action which conceiy 
could upset the entire structure 
union security in the Sout! 

@ Company Reconsiders—\\ith 
sure developing, both the union 
T.C.I. backtracked. Although the 
pany had reiterated that returning s 
ers would be accepted after the pe 
of grace only with the status of 
employees, it finally agreed to extend 
deadline so that all might retum y 
out jeopardizing their seniority. J 
suspensions were erased from comps 
records. Furnace crewmen, meanwh 


yielded to union advice and voted to Q. : 

turn to work. = 
As smoke came out of furnace st, 

again, the original issue of the str A. I 

the incentive pay question, remair y om 


in virtually the same status as bef 


the walkout. NWLB still had the ¢ 


TRAIN LAW VOIDED 


The third of three state laws sp 
sored by railroad brotherhoods and ¢ 
signed to limit train lengths has b 
declared unconstitutional by the U. 
Supreme Court, in a decision holdi 
that a 1912 Arizona law is illegal sin 
it is a burden on interstate commer 

, Similar laws limiting train lengths 
Louisiana and Nevada had been 
clared unconstitutional before they » 
ever enforced. In Arizona the Southe 
Pacific Co. complied with the lw, 
which limits trains to 14 passenger CH 5.41 Ty 
or 70 freight cars—until its restrictiog cut cos 
were suspended for the duration of tii interest 
war by the Interstate Commerce Com "Pe g 
mission in 1942. rae 

Although the Arizona law has beq 
labeled a safety measure, critics of t 
law—and of 160 similar laws propos 
in state legislatures since 1920-ha 
attacked it as a union make-work 4 
vice. By forcing railroads to break 
long trains into two or more short ond 
train crew jobs were multiplicd. IND 
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his business is: 


: Q Aluminum Industry's biggest postwar job: 
ith 0 Parts for vehicles [) Kitchen utensils 
“a 0) Building supplies 


A. Parts for vehicles. And Permacel Indus- 
sm Tal Tapes will help speed production and 
N0F® cut costs on hundreds of applications. An 
f tM interesting one is the use of Permacel cloth 
Conf “pe (Jonflex) to splice sheets of metal and 

metal foil together. This makes possible con- 
, tnuous, uninterrupted production. 


Do you know...? 


What's the book, ““A New Tool for Industry,”’ about? 
What will aluminum’s biggest postwar job be? 


How far a 75mm gun can shoot accurately? 


Q. You can tell by looking at the books on this man’s desk that 


C) Industrial engineering [ Textiles [) Plastics 


> str A. His books suggest he’s an industrial engineer. And if he’s 
-mair been reading the booklet entitled “A New Tool for Industry;’ 
chances are he’s learned some practical ways Permacel Industrial 


#17 


Tapes can help cut production time and reduce costs on dozens 


of jobs in his plant. In the past year, this illustrated booklet has 


Q. What is this smart postwar package de- 
signed to hold? 
() Bath salts ([) Flowers [) Cornflakes 


A. This plastic spiral container is designed 
for flowers. Permacel’s companion, transpar- 
ent Texcel cellophane tape, will help hold it 
together, seal its top, preserve its smart, 
modern appearance. This is just one of many 
jobs this sturdy, quick-sticking tape will per- 
form in postwar packaging. 


shown thousands of busy plant engineers and executives how 
pressure-sensitive tapes make for better, faster work—lowered 
costs—all along the line. Have your secretary get a letter off to us 
for a free copy today. Address: Dept. BW-17, Industrial Tape 
Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Q. A 75mm gun can shoot accurately: 


C) 4 miles C) 8 miles C1) 12 miles 


A. About eight miles. And one important 
piece of equipment responsible for its accu- 
rate shooting is a spirit level. In coating 
spirit levels with silver, Permacel paper 
masking tape is used to mask the part of 
the spirit level that remains transparent. 
Wherever color separation painting is done, 
this tape holds tight, strips off clean. 


f th IMPORTANT: Our research laboratories are at your disposal for development of special tapes to meet war and postwar needs, 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION © New Brunswick, N. J. 


| Permacel Industrial Tapes 


Makers of Texcel Tape 


PERMACEL” REG U.S. PAT. OFF 


ALUMINAS FOR CATALYTIC PURPOSE 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS (F SERIES) 

These aluminas soma from crystalline 
aluminum tri-hydrate are catalytically ac- 
tive. Hard granules are available in graded 
mesh sizes up to one inch. Various grades 
are distinguished by surface area, porosity 
and soda contents as low as .1%. 
ACTIVATED ALUMINAS (H SERIES) 

These aluminas are largely amorphous. 
They have high surface area and sorptive 
capacity, high resistance to heat a live 
steam. Experimental lots are now available 
in minus-20 mesh particles or as spherical 
balls 4%" to 14” in diameter. 

TABULAR ALUMINAS (T SERIES) 

These aluminas are a form of corundum, 
having high strength and resistance to 
abrasion. They are unaffected by high 


temperatures. They are available in graded 
‘ mesh. granules up to 1” and as spherical 
to 1” im diameter. Balled forms 


balls 35” 
have porosity of either less than 10% or 
approximately 30%. Granular forms may 
have porosities of approximately 40% 
OTHER ALUMINAS 

Hydrated Aluminas, C-700 Series, have 
particles less than .S micron. They become 
active after being heated to approximately 
300° C. Monchydrated Aluminas, D Series, 
have particles approximately one micron 
in diameter. They are substantially inactive 
catalytically but have considerable porosity. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


ALORCO ALUMINA 


CATALYSTS AND CARRIERS 


Isomerization reactions are more 
certain to end with the product you 
want if your catalyst has Alorco 
Alumina as its-base. High in purity 
—0.1% or less soda if needed—and 
free of other undesirable elements, 
there’s less tendency for reactions 
to branch off in wrong directions. 

Listed here are the various types 
of Alorco Aluminas suitable and 
used for catalytic work. You may 
have samples for trial in your own 
processes. Write ALUMINUM ORE 
Company, Subsidiary of ALUMINUM 
Company or America, 1935 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


Akron Seething 

Goodyear wo: 
over wage. rates an! voice 
fixing them gives U. 5. rubbe 
capital a new labor c: is. 


- U . 
S stri 


For the third time in cade ¢ 

Akron plants of the gia soodye 
Tire & Rubber Co. were e-boy 
this week, and the rubber pita] }, 
another labor crisis. ; 
e Five Plants Affected—Pj 
gates of the five plants of 
industry’s largest concern, early 
Sunday, signaled an impasse in wee} 
of negotiations on wages, 
working conditions. 

In addition, the strike m 
uncertain state of labor relations in , 
six tire and tube firms in the Akro 
area as evidenced by the sporadic §j 
downs and work stoppages that ha 
occurred throughout the w 

The action of Goodyear Local N 
2 of the United Rubber Worke, 
Union was backed by the 3-to-] strik 
vote of the union’s members in a Con 
nally-Smith act election held May 28 
e Firestone Strike Voted—Adding com 
plication to the efforts of governments 
agencies to unravel the problem wa 
the action of Monday of members of 
the U.R.W.A. local at Firestone Tir 
& Rubber Co. who ended their 30-day 
“cooling off” period, as provided by 
the act, by voting for a strike by more 
than 5 to 1. 

In each instance the strike votes, 

supervised by the National: Labor Re- 
lations Board, represented the will of 
am impressive majority of the workers 
At Goodyear, with 69.3% of the 
16,820 eligible workers voting, 73.8% 
favored the strike, while at Firestone 
64.6% of that firm’s 16,607 cligible 
workers voted and 84.8% favored a 
strike. 
e Seizure Last Resort—Despite the 
daily loss of 16,000 tires and tubes- 
including the 9.00 to 11.00 cross-sec- 
tion sizes still critically needed by the 
Army—and other war materials, it ap- 
peared likely that the government 
would take over the Goodyear plants 
only as a last resort. To do so might 
precipitate a walkout at Firestone, and 
perhaps even at the B. F. Goodrich 
Co.,. Akron’s third largest member of 
the industry’s so-called “Big Four.” 

That possibility didn’t deter the 
National War Labor Board from tak- 
ing steps to end the fracas. Announc- 
ing that it did not recognize the valid- 
ity of a strike even when called under 
the Connally-Smith act, the N\WLB 
through its Cleveland regional board 
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4 q “return-to-work” order Mon- 
hich union leaders said would 
‘gnored ; 
ar Issves Remain—Although Local 
2 lists 32 points of contention, 
« of which were settled in negotia- 
just prior to the strike, the com- 
and union are deadlocked on 
smajor issues: 
)) Demands for a wage increase of 
,to 20¢ an hour for workers in cer- 


ig 
: Stri 
Oice 
rubbe 


be 


‘ade tH. departments. 

00dye@f 9) The union’s contention that it 
tes id participate in setting wage rates. 
ital hy 


3) The company’s pag as of trans- 
jing workers to other departments 
at t “quick-shift” basi 

an emergency “quick-shi asis. 


Tubb 4) The company’s use of a “merit” 


“Y Lgl. in setting wage rates for engineer- 
__“ccl department employees. 
~» a0G incentive Pay ‘Troubles—Most diffi- 


sit to resolve, and farthest reaching 
its implications for the rest of the 
de, is the union’s insistence on a 
ce in setting wage rates. Involved 
the company’s established wage in- 
ntive plan based on complicated time 
ydies and motion analyses. 

While the companies use different 
centive plans, all utilize units of a 
pmpensation loosely termed “piece 
nts” which are more a measure of 
wk energy expended than of pieces 
runits produced. Lack of understand- 
ng of these complicated payment 
ans has led to distrust among the 
workers and suspicion that every time 
} job or operation is “restudied” the 
mpany is “chiseling” or cutting 
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d by ates 
0A, 30-Hour Week Is Goal—Part of the 
x0blem, too, is the union’s concern 
bbout the postwar period, and its in- 
sstence on maintaining the highest 
pssible earnings. ‘Tipoff on union think- 
ing is the advocacy by the Akron Indus- 
a] Union Council, made up of all 
1.0. locals, of a return to a 30-hour 
‘bieqgrorkeweek without giving up current 
1 ,Mgrge levels based on 48-hours’ pay. 
On the company side is the necessity 
of making certain that, rates accurately 
reflect the amount of work expended, 
particularly when viewed from the 
the Meugle of the return to highly compe- 
tive peacetime production. Due to 
the urgency of getting new war prod- 
ucts rolling, some rates were set up 
ht M_vithout proper study with the result 
nd vat the operation often compensated 
ch Me worker out of proportion to the 
work expended. Such rates wouldn’t 
‘tand up under competition. 
he # .Mcanwhile Goodyear has indicated it 
,. q_™l not resume negotiations until the 
c gp tike ends. And backing the company 


j. J" its stand is the union’s own interna- 
>> fg oonal office which condemns the strike 
3 Mm 2 violation of its constitution and 
4 # 2-strike” pledge. 
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Why FREIGHT ELEVATORS are important ! 


EHIND this busy scene, 

freight elevators are con- 
stantly on the job... keeping 
supplies and even the trucks 
themselves moving on sched- 
ule . . . without bottlenecks 
. . - Without confusion. 

For intensive service, the 
elevators should be high 
speed, automatic in opera- 
tion and provided with 
power operated doors. Such 
equipment will compensate 
for some of the time lost in 
loading and unloading 
operations. 


If conditions require, 
freight elevators can be dis- 
patched to predetermined 
floors to suit any cycle of 
operation. Also, they do not 
necessarily require regular 
attendants. 

Your nearest Otis repre- 
sentative is now available to 
assist you and your Architect 
in making preliminary eleva- 
tor plans and studies. For the 
finest in vertical transporta- 
tion tomorrow, call your 
Otis representative TODAY! 


“Feletalk gets action!" 
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Your local Graybar Specialist 
(located in 86 key cities) will gladly 
show you how Teletalk Intercom- 
munication can save countless 
steps, speed routine, eliminate cost- 
ly waste of time and energy, and 
increase the efficiency of your busi- 
ness operation. 


Teletalk gets action instantly by 
setting up voice-to-voice contact 
between individuals and depart- 
ments. Flip a handy key, then talk. 
It’s as simple as that. And the 
modest cost of Teletalk installation 
and operation is more than offset by 
savings within a matter of months. 
Call in your Graybar Specialist to- 
day. He is trained to give you ex- 
pert advice as to the best and 
most economical Teletalk installa- 
tion for your business— whether large 
or small. Look him up in your 
classified telephone book. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Offices in Over 80 
Principal Cities 


Union Battlefield 


A.F.L.-C.1.O. rivalries for 
control of Detroit change-over 
construction halt Chrysler pro- 
gram, threaten others. 


Anticipated trouble over which un- 
ions will do reconstruction in Detroit 
(BW—Jun.16’45,p90) has led to stop- 
page of the ambitious change-over 

uilding program of Chrysler em 4 It 
has also precipitated strikes which are 
impeding construction at Ford, Pack- 
rd, and Budd Wheel. It threatens, 
before being finally settled, to engulf 
all Detroit industry which has to do 
reconversion building. 

e Complete Job Demanded—Workers 
belonging to A.F.L. Building Trades 
Council unions started things off last 
week by quitting their scaffolds and 
sawhorses on a $2,500,000 addition to 
the Dodge truck plant. Employed by 
a private contractor, Bryant & Det- 
wiler, they said through their union 
officers that they would not continue 
unless they were guaranteed the com- 
plete job of building and installing all 
equipment. 

Similar walkouts took place Monday 

on two projects at the Jefferson-Kerch- 
eval plant of Chrysler Division and 
on one at the Plymouth plant. The 
four walkouts combined to throw an 
effectual damper over early phases of 
the Chrysler reconversion timetable. 
e Rival Unions Clash—Next ripple was 
a walkout of 400 A.F.L. maintenance 
men at Packard. The company said 
they were “forced off” the job by 
U.A.W. members who threatened to 
walk out unless the A.F.L. workmen 
left the plant. 

At Ford the clash developed the 
other way around. Some 150 C.I.O. 
maintenance employees quit to pro- 
test employment of A.F.L. members. 
At Budd Wheel, too, it was the C.I.0. 
group which walked out. 

C.1.0.’s Auto Workers Union has 
offered to negotiate the entire dispute, 
but the AFL. asserts that is impossi- 
ble because the Detroit Building 
Trades Council cannot set a pattern 
for A.F.L. unions elsewhere. Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins has been 
asked to intervene. 

e Housing Jobs Affected—Meanwhile 
the walkout appeared to be developing 
the characteristics of a stalemate. 

The Building Assn. of Metropolitan 
Detroit, which includes all the big con- 
tractors, has announced that they are 
stopping all residential building. They 
blamed the carpenters union (A.F.L.) 
for their troubles, because the carpenters 
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FOR FAITHFUL SERVICE “ 


Taking a leaf from the U.S. Army 
book the Monroe Auto | juipmet 
Co., Monroe, Mich., is pres nting 
certificate of honorable discharge 
400 women who took jobs on t 
company’s production line during t 
war emergency. With cutbacks calli 
for a reduced force, the plant oper 
tors, McIntyre brothers (Brouy 
William, and Charles), are expressir 
their gratitude to workers whose ser 
ices are no longer needed. The ce 
tificate carries the Army-Navy “E” 
token of a war job well done. 


I Ln —=mws 


etalk I 


literal 

refuse to work on anything but AF. dyou a 

made millwork. idual or 
But the big apple is jobs in ta. 

auto plants where the contractor fir = Tel 

involved are all organized under thy of ™ 

A.F.L. and, of course, can give njjpithout j 


guarantees beyond their building co 
tracts. On the other side, the Cof 
struction, Maintenance & Powerhou 
Workers Council of the C.1.0. Unite 
Auto Workers has served notice th 
all its members must be put to wor 
before outside contractor help can | 
used on a job. 

By midweek, an estimated $6,500 
000 in various reconversion project 
had been stalled by the jurisdiction 
wrangle. 


LOCKHEED RENEWS PACT 


Threat of a strike at Lockheed A 
craft Corp., Los Angeles, has been su 
stantially dissipated by conclusion ‘ 
a labor contract renewal with the AFL 
International Assn. of Machinists 

Foundations for a strike were laid 
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ADDS HOURS TO YOUR WORK WEEK 
talk Intercommunication in your office or plant gets action 


. literally with the speed of lightning! A quick finger-flick, 
i you are in voice-to-voice contact with any other key indi- 
dual or department—or several at once, as you wish. 


ith Teletalk, you can give or receive instructions, informa- 
wn, or ideas while they are fresh... quickly, personally ... 
ithout jumping up, running around, or dictating. Priceless, 
replaceable man-hours are saved. So is vital energy. Mis- 
es and confusion are sidetracked. Business tempo is stepped 
. Costs are cut. 


detalk’s savings are just as important, comparatively, in a 
o-office business as in a ten-acre plant. There are models 
od installations ideal for either ... as well as for service and 


LET’S ALL BACK 
THE ATTACK... 

let your trained local Teletalk representative plan with you, BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 

praise your specific needs, recommend the best and most Licensed under U.S. Patents of 


+: ae : ee W. Electric C . In 
tonomical installation for you. If you don’t find him in your augueaeh, ond Amie tile 


tassified telephone book, write us direct. ae Seas ee 


EBSTERMELECTRIC 


Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. ¢ Established 1909 ¢ Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address “ARLAB” New York City 


00 
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nancial organizations and institutions of any size. Installation 
easy, swift—and Teletalk is powered by your lighting circuit. 
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‘Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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Blackhawk High-Pressure Hydraulics 
Have Lowered Our Costs! 


“I was floored when I learned 
about the low cost of Blackhawk 
High Pressure Hydraulic Controls. 
Blackhawk builds pumps, rams and 
valves at prices that amaze me.” 


Right you are Mr. President! We 
have spent 22 years specializing 
in producing precision-built High- 
Pressure Hydraulics on a mass pro- 
duction basis that is unequalled in 


Management Says: 


the industry. We build hydraulic 
systems with internal pressures 
up to 10,000 pounds per square 
inch, which is TEN TIMES greater 
than those often found in ordinary 
hydraulics. The result is a remark- 
able degree of compactness, adapt- 
ability and simplification, all of 
which adds up to lower costs 
for you and more attractive sell- 
ing prices for your. equipment. 


You Should Know These Exclusive Advantages 
In Blackhawk High-Pressure Hydraulics 


@ Smaller ram-size makes it unnecessary, in most cases, to re-design equip- 
ment to take aboard a hydraulic system. 


+ ay act pumps, rams, and valves can be readily and easily put in place. 


ssy 


= Rugged and simple. Eliminates many 
mechanical . Means less fric- 
tion and wear — less servicing. 


@ Blackhawk High-Pressure a 
Systems, finger-tip controlled, pro- 
vide more speed and accuracy. 


@ Blackhawk is a dependable source 
for hydraulic units in large quanti- 
ties. Submit your hydraulic ques- 
tions to us. We will work with 
you in confidence. 


-ups and no specialists required for assembly. 


THIS 21-POUND Le | 


- “a 


DOES A — Ton vos! 


write BLACKHAWK MFG. CO., 5300 W. Rogers St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


BLACKHAWK 
~ dtigh-Fressure Ptydraulics 
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when Lockheed wo ’ 
ducted by the Natio 
Board, voted for a 
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progress for two year 
The new agreeme: 
out accord on issue 
to approval by the N 
Board—severance pa 
wage rate schedules, 
descriptions and eval 
overtime pay, and sick 
to be aired soon by N 
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The American Federation of nriladelp! 
reaped a harvest of jurisdiction a physic 
terness this week from the decis Co. of 
its executive council to lct the }; id refu 
tional Brotherhood of Tl eamste is plant 
sorb the heretofore foot-loose Pays “an 
locals of cannery workers on the court te 
Coast. 


yophole: 
and ord 
9 30'44, 


Three large canneries in Sacra 
were closed at the peak of cai ining 
ations by strikes of rebellion g 
attempted Teamster control of 
workers. Tons of perishable asp4 
were shunted quickly into refrig 
storage space; some had to be du 
for lack of space. About 1,000 w 
were involved in the strikes 

Originally the Teamsters were gri 
jurisdiction over only the wareh 
men employed in the canneries (J 
Mar.24'45,p108). Later the awar 
amended to include all canner \ 
ers—a total of possibly 80,000 wo 


at the peak of the season. s big 
But in the meantime, ‘some of ¢! assign 
Federal locals in the three Coast sted 0 


angered at what they considered 
partitioning of their unions, flirted 
Harry Lundeberg’s A.F.L. Seafarer 
ternational Union, which has juni 
tion over fish canneries. With a ch 


rem. 

To Rex 
md (€ 
bume 1 


lar Lab 


of affiliation from the Seafarers, Hi wage 
rebels early in May created the Cangi a fo 
& Food Process Workers Councilffiimand 


the Pacific Coast and thumbed tiorter t 
noses at the Teamsters. The 

Strength of the new council jm mac 
mainly in California. In the Pag the | 


Northwest, the Teamsters under Dgjek en 


Beck have taken over the bulk of Gieratio 
Federal locals without disturbance ¥ 

e At 
VETS SENIORITY TESTED | 


A local A.F.L.’s Journeymen Pluaggjgame 
ers Union is the indirect defendantg stri 
a suit filed in federal court in Phila 
aes by a veteran who says his q™@Shor 
ployer, although willing to give him Hime tv 
seniority, is directed by the union | 
drop him to the bottom of the listg™perces 
The suit, by Harry Goodman agai WL! 
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jun?’ Winter & Co. of Philadelphia, 
May fied vith the backing of the 
‘bor Ran Legion and the Selective 
ut to » System. 

had } yimans counsel sets forth that 
eran, 1 member in good standin 
union in a Brooklyn local, joine 
philade|phia local in 1941 when 
ed by the Winter firm; that he 
i for his old job upon leaving 
gvice; but that union officials told 
rr that Goodman had lost his 
sty by his induction. 

“nter says the union has threatened 
sl] a strike if Goodman is rein- 
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wother veteran’s case has been de- 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
n of Mniadelphia, that of Dr. Albert B. 
‘ction gi 5 physician, who sued the General 
decis “bo, of Perth Amboy, N. J., which 
the Inf oid refused to give him back his 
‘Miste@ plant doctor, on the ground that 
‘se FG was “an independent contractor.” 
the MM court told the company there were 
yopholes in the Servicemen’s Relief 
md ordered his reinstatement (BW 
p.30'44,p 106). 
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Soldiers replace strikers 
Chicago truck lines as ODT 
es over. NWLB will review 
se policy for industry. 
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. The Army was maneuvering over 
WO} 


icago streets this week as it took 
its biggest policing job of the war. 
assignment: to see that vital goods 
wed over a strike-paralyzed cartage 
Bem. 

To Review Policy—After the strike- 
ad rims oF trucking companies 
ume normal operations the National 
at Labor Board will review its truck- 
gage policy with a view to devis- 
¢a formula to meet the mounting 
and from trucking employees for 
ter basic t.ours. 

The Office of Defense Transporta- 
m made its May 23 teehnical seizure 
the affected companies actual last 
Dick end with almost a major military 
of @eration when strikes flared for a 
md time. The agency called on 
: Army to furnish extra drivers 
wge 108) and prepared to certify to 
_ Bective service for induction and as- 
‘lumiexment back to the struck companies 
ant@™® striking draft registrants who are 
iladiinder 38, 

‘ GP Shorter Week ht—The strikers 
m @ two demands—reduction in hours 
nfm 51 to 48, and $5-a-week wage 
ist g™merease over the existing 51-hour scale. 
if/™ LB allowed an 8¢-an-hour boost— 
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OUT OUR WAY 


NO--NO/ DON’T 
SHUT IT OFF? LET 
IT RUN AWHILE-- 
I'LL TAKE CARE 


THERE'S WHAT MAKES) TH’ BEST ) 
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If your floors are slippery from oil or grease ... if you’re worried about 
falls or quick-spreading fire . . . investigate SpeEp1-Drt. 


Speep!-Dri is quick, easy, inexpensive. It soaks up oil like a blotter 
takes ink. Thousands of industrial plants in all parts of the country are 
using it to save labor and money in floor-maintenance. 


Easy to use. Just spread a thin carpet of Speepi-Dri, and it imme- 
diately provides a white, clean, non-skid surface to walk on and work 
on. Sweep it up with a stiff broom. It leaves floors clean, dry and safe. 


Speepi-Dri works well on all types of floors. It requires no compli- 
cated, expensive machines; little labor; no dangerous caustics, solvents, 
or other compounds. 


Write today for big, free sample and practical demonstration in your 
plant. Just tear out this page and attach your business card. Speepi-Dri 
for oils and grease .. . So.-Sprepi-Dri (the all-purpose product) for 
soluble oils, solvents, syrups, resin, and coolants, as well as regular oils 
and greases. 

SUPPLIERS: East —Refiners Lubricating Co., New ‘York 1, New York. 


Midwest & South— Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast— Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


SPEED DRI \© 


oll AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


$4.08 for a 51-hour week and refused 
approval of the cut in hours pending 
review of basic policy. 

NWLB’s award raised the pay of 
truckers earning $42 a week to $46.08 
for 51 hours, a new average of 90.4¢ an 
hour, compared to the present 82.4¢ and 
the 95.5¢ which would have resulted if 
the 8¢ award had been applied to $42 
on a 48-hour week basis. ‘The demand 
for $5 on $42 for a 48-hour weck 
amounted to a demand for an average 
of 98¢ an hour. 

e Looking Ahead—The rub, as far as 
NWLB is concerned, is that the 8¢ 
which the board granted can be jus- 
tified only on*the basis of its “in lieu 
of” policy, which permits transporta- 


tion employees working long hours to 
get certain wage increases in lieu of 
reduction in hours. That policy worked 
as long as wartime demand provided 
plenty of work. Now the workers, with 
cutbacks ahead, are looking to shorter 
hours as a means of spreading work. 


RAIL SEIZURE STICKS 


The Toledo, Peoria & Western R.R.., 
operated by the government since its 
seizure Mar. 22, 1942, will continue 
under administration of the Office of 
Defense Transportation despite a recent 
court ruling (BW —May26’45,p108) 
which left the legality of federal con- 
trol in doubt. 


The decision in U. § 
of Southern Illinois 
McNear, Jr., stormy pe 
labor relations since 194 
that he could regain co; 
portant short-line freight 
ing to the court, the T. 
become involved with ot] 
a 1943 presidential orde: 
cally had been released 
private owners in Januar 

That technicality was 
week when President Tru: 
executive order reaffirmin; 
seizure of the road, to co 
Near’s contention that co 
ation of the road by the © 
fense Transportation was i 


It looked this week as though the 
war's moral deterrent to strikes had 
worm very thin. From Kirkland, 
Wash., to New York City, and from 
Detroit to New Orleans, the labor 
front was ablaze. Plant seizures mul- 


. tiplied (page 17); the National Labor 
Relations Board was inundated with 
petitions for polls to make strikes 
legal under the Connally-Smith act; 
and work stoppages in the arsenal 
cities of Detroit and Akron threat- 
ened to paralyze two industries (pages 
102 and 104). 

Reconversion problems, real «and 

sychological, are the prime irritants 

hind the rash of labor trouble. 


Layoffs, wages, the shorter work- 
week, and jurisdictional rights are the 


issues being fought over by both 
A.F.L. and C.1.0. unions. 

Four scenes symbolize the resump- 
tion of serious hostilities on the labor 
front: Striking printing trades work- 
ers (left) keep the big Chicago shop 
of R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co. strike- 
bound in a dispute over a National 
War Labor Board award, while in 
the same city the Army assures the 
movement of trucks (right) in a strike 
over higher wage scales for shorter 
hours (page 107). New York City 
bus riders jam up (below, left) as 


Labor Strife Flares in Wake of Reconversion 


drivers engage in a slowdoy 
more pay. Lake Washingto: 
yard workers in Kirkland, Was! 
out of the yards (below, right 
test suspension of fellow worke: 
“whistle jumping.” 
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Though business has taken time off to see that the returning generals— 
and troops—get a rousing welcome home, executives generally are con- 
centrating attention on moves slowly being made to restore world trade to 
norma! channels. 

s 
Conclusion of the San Francisco conference, despite delays and alarms that 
stretched it out for two months, is viewed optimistically (page 19). 

In fact, with a charter for a world security organization achieved, and 
with the not-too-popular Bretton Woods plan accepted after only unim- 
portant reservations by Congress, business is now getting set to deal with the 
changed foreign trade picture which will develop under the extension of the 
importantly amended reciprocal trade act (page | 20). 

a 
Watch the automobile industry for a cue to this country’s stand on export 
trade during the touchy period of reconversion and short-term postwar 
shortages. 

Aware of the importance of exports to the industry, despite their rela- 
tive insignificance when measured against the enormous home market, lead- 
ing car manufacturers are expected to back the demand of a well-organized 
distributors group that at least 5% of production during the next twelve 
months (set officially at 2,146,786 cars) be allocated for shipment abroad. 

Canny British distributors were quick to note that this number of 
units (approximately 100,000) is exactly the same as has already been allo- 
cated for export by Britain during the next year. But in this case, 100,000 
units is half the country’s total production. 

What stand other key U. S. industries will take on export quotas should 
be revealed during the next two months. 

° e 
Persistent rumors that restrictions on foreign travel have been lifted, or even 
importantly eased, can be ignored. 

It’s true that reservations on eastbound ships and planes are relatively 
easy to secure now, but unless you have a high travel priority from Wash- 
ington, neither the steamship authorities nor the airlines will hold out any 
hope for a return passage in less than six months because every form of 
westbound transportation is jammed with returning troops. 

Most serious problem, however, is still the State Dept., which seems 
to be increasingly meticulous about passport restrictions, and foreign gov- 
ernments, which apparently have removed few of the wartime barriers to 
visa seekers. 

e 
Indicating how Great Britain intends to go after an important share of the 
North Atlantic air travel business is the announcement released this week, 
by British Overseas Airways Corp., of regular flights from Baltimore to Lon- 
don on Sundays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 

Fare, one-way, is $572, plus U.S. government tax of 15%, or a total 
of $657.80. Baggage in excess of 55 Ib. is allowed at the rate of $2.60 a Ib. 

And typical of the trickle of business leaders so far allowed under the 
ropes is Charles Zadok, who recently departed by plane for Europe to 
reorganize European buying offices for Gimbel Bros. department stores. 

: e 
While waiting for the reparations conference at Moscow to draw up the 
vast reparations demands that are to be imposed on Germany and the Axis 
partners by the victorious Allies, individual United States businesses are pre- 
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paring to file claims for war damage to their properties throughout Europe. 

Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) has set the pace by filing claims with the Stote 
Dept., and sending Eugene Holman, president, to Europe to (1) file claims 
with individual governments, and (2) survey the possibilities for rehabilita- 
tion of foreign operating units. 

o 
Incidentally, Middle East oil is responsible for a new wave of diplomatic 
horse-trading, following the French political flurry in Syria. 

Iraq oil, 23% of which was assigned to the French after the last war, 
is France’s sole controlled supply of any size. 

Outlet for this oil is by pipeline across the desert to the Syrian port 
of Tripoli. 

Behind the recent diplomatic skirmish in the eastern Mediterranean 
was a French demand for long-term control of bases to protect this important 
lifeline. 

Cautious British experts on the Middle East, already nervous over the 
U.S.S.R.’s growing interest and strength in this area which is now gen- 
erally believed to possess the world’s richest oil reserves, are doubly anxious 
about French moves because of the growing alarm that France may swing 
sharply to the left—and possibly into a much closer working agreement 
with the Soviet Union (BW—Jun.16’45,p15). 

. 
Despite rumors that Washington will soon announce a revised version of 
the Anglo-American oil agreement which is designed to provide a basis for 
a world oil accord, no plan is expected to be ready for public discussion 
before fall. 


The delay is ascribed to changed concepts of what British and U. S. oil 
interests are willing to accept in the way of an international formula and to 
revised opinions on what the Soviet Union is likely to demand in the way of 
concessions to support the pact. 


ie 
Nothing very significant is expected to happen during the pending visit of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle to Washington. 

The plan to visit the U. S. was arranged only when the French com- 
plained bitterly that they were continuously being slighted at the San Fran- 
cisco conference, and it was feared this would react unfavorably on long- 
term relations between France and the U. S. 

De Gaulle’s main plea is bound to be for economic relief to help France 
tide over the coming winter. 

If President Truman decides to give them some coal, it will go further 
towards removing the chip from the shoulder of the French than anything 
else that might be done now. 

However, this would be a complete reversal of the trend in Washington 
which now seems to be insisting that Europe must get along with practically 
no economic aid from this country. 

Judge Samuel! Rosenman is just about alone now in urging material aid 
for Europe. 

. 
While gas turbine manufacturers in the U. S. are scrambling for details of 
a spectacular new unit developed in Switzerland during the war (page 63), 
two of these units have been ordered by Peru for new power stations now 
under construction (BW—Aug.5'44,p1 14). 
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Ruhr: Farm or Factory? 


Shall Germany’s rich industrial valley be permitted to retain 
ast coal and steel facilities, or shall it be stripped for agriculture? 
that’s the tough question for Allied control staff. 


“What's going to happen to the to help ease the country’s immediate 


Ruhr?” ; 7 
All Europe is waiting for an answer 


io that question. 

+Great Industry at Stake—For the Ruhr 
x Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Gary all 
wlled into one short, shallow valley 
where five million Germans have earned 
heir living by digging the coal from 
under their homes and factories, con- 
verting it into coke, and then using it 
‘0 tum imported iron ore into steel. 

Also, Ruhr coke long ago became 
the basis for much of the heavy indus- 
ty of Holland, Belgium, and France— 
3 well as western Germany. 

And finally cheap Ruhr iron and steel 
has created the great manufacturing 
cities of Essen, Dusseldorf, Dortmund, 
ind Duisburg in Germany, and played 
jyital part in boosting the neighboring 
jon-German industrial centers of Lux- 
embourg, Liege, Charleroi, Eindhoven. 

Today the future of this region is at 
stake. 
¢ The Alternatives—People who believe 
with Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau that Germany must be stripped of 
its heavy industries and turned into a 
wuperagricultural state would clear the 
valley of its steel mills, leaving only the 
coking ovens and perhaps a few light 
industries with no war potential. 

At the other extreme are officials who 
believe that the Ruhr must be recon- 
stituted but with all industrial produc- 
tion rigidly controlled by some interna- 
tional commission whose responsibility 
it would be to see that the region was 
never again allowed to resume produc- 
tion of implements of war. 

Despité the complete defeat of the 
Reich, German business leaders in the 
Ruhr obviously believe that Allied ex- 
perts will find it impossible to deprive 
the region of its industries. 

And there are signs that this expecta- 
tion may be justified. 
¢ French, British Attitude—In Paris, de 
Gaulle’s industrial planning agencies 
declare flatly that no long-term pro- 
gram can be made for French industry 
until it is known whether France is 
to get coal as reparations and whether it 
is also to get any of the iron and steel 
semimanufactures which have long 

bulked large in Franco-German trade. 

And in London, industrialists and 
government officials alike are openly de- 
manding that Ruhr coal become a basic 
item of reparations to Britain in order 
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domestic shortage. Asked whether this 
reparations demand would be extended 
to cover Ruhr steel, British officialdom 
has made varying replies. The steel in- 
dustry probably will fight any effort to 
encourage competitors in the Reich for 
fear that controls which may be imposed 
over German production now would 
lapse after a few years. 

Allied troops got their first inkling 
of the persistence of German hopes for 
the Ruhr when Nazi resistance collapsed 
and they marched into the battered cit- 
ies of the region. 

e Still Able to Produce—Hitler’s great 
arms center seemed, on first sight, to be 
a wreck. Krupp, at Essen, was flat. 
Rubble blocked the streets of Duisburg. 
Bridges were down. Canals controlled 
by locks which were blasted during the 
seige were dry; great ore boats rested in 
the empty channels, or were imprisoned 
between the remains of wrecked bridges. 

And yet, as troops crossed the rolling 
valley they saw wisps of smoke trailing 
from giant chimneys at each great man- 
ufacturing center. When they arrived 
at the plants they found a technical ex- 
pert in charge at each, the coking ovens 
going at sufhicient capacity to produce 


Report From Europe 


Key target for Allied bombers 
while Germany was fighting, the 
Ruhr has raised a key question 
for Allied policy-makers now that 
Germany has been conquered. A 
big part of the answer to, “What 
shall we do with Germany?” will 
be found in what we do with 
that teeming valley. 

To describe the problem with 
which the Ruhr’s great war in 
dustries confront the world was 
one of the jobs assigned to Busi 
ness Week’s Foreign Editor on 
his recent trip to Europe which 
has produced previous reports for 
these pages. Here it is in concrete 
terms from first-hand observation 


enough gas to keep the power plants 
in operation. As a result, pumps were 
working normally in all but about a 
dozen of the Ruhr’s 200 coal mines, and 
in none was there any sign of sabotage. 

e Exhibit in English—-When teams of 
Allied salvage officials started their tours 
of the plants before V-E. Day to uncover 
desperately needed stocks of raw materi 
als for ordnance factories in France and 
Belgium, they were grected at almost 
every plant by technical executives (the 
directors and managers had fled or been 
arrested). One of these had gone so far 
as to set up an elaborate exhibit of 
peacetime products that the company 
was capable of manufacturing, together 


POSTWAR AIR CARRIER FOR BRITAIN 


In addition to building baby carriages and aluminum houses (BW —Jun.16'45, 
p114), the British aircraft industry has on its book for postwar production the 
Miles Acrovan—a sort of jeep of the air—to carry commercial freight or double 
as a passenger plane. It is a high-wing, twin-engine monoplane with a 450-mi. 
range and a cruising speed of about 115 m.p.h. Capable of stowing an automo- 
bile in its hold, the Aerovan is especially adapted for short-run light freight 
trafic—at a fuel cost of less than $6 per 100 miles. 
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with estimates of the raw materials 
needed to produce any given quantity 
of finished products the Allies might 
order. And the whole elaborate exhibit 
was labeled in English. 

The hard-headed experts who were 
left behind to deal with the Allies had 


other facts in hand which they still 
hope will help to sell their dream of 
getting back into production before the 
security of their stockholder’s invest- 
ment 1s jeopardized. 

The management of one of the big- 
gest mines, for instance, had withdrawn 


enough cash from his b 
closed to meet normal | 
year, “in case banks were 
to reopen immediately un 
occupation government.” 


¢ Bomb Damage Survey—\; 


plant—Hitler’s largest rai! 


anothe 
{Ulpmen 


What 50% Tariff 


As the fight over the Doughton 

reciprocal trade bill (BW—May12’45, 
pl7) reached its climax in the Sen- 
ate this week, the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission brought forth a study which 
provides senatorial lawmakers with 
estimates of the maximum effects the 
bill might have on imports and do- 
mestic production. 
e $800,000,000 Gain Seen—Two 
broad conclusions emerge from the 
Tariff Commission report: (1) At 
$136 billion national income, the 
U. S. in 1953 would import, at 1939 
duties, $3,628,000,000, as against 
$2,064,000,000 in 1939; (2) at that 
postwar income a general 50% tariff 
cut would raise U. S. imports almost 
$800,000,000 to $4,407,000,000. 

In the projections for ten of the 
major import categories (table) the 
largest dashes import expansion 


resulting from the 50% tariff cut is 
registered for wool and manufac- 


tures ($172,000,000) and metals and 
manufactures ($140,000,000). But 
in the first case the tariff reduction 
would boost imports from less than 
5% of U. S. production for the 
domestic market (i.e., excluding pro- 
duction for export) to more than 
10%, while in the second the re- 
duction would increase imports only 
from 1.9% to 2.3% of output for 
domestic consumption. 
e Effect on Prices—Two unusual and 
significant phenomena occur in the 
case of products such as aluminum, 
woolens and worsteds, and cattle 
and beef: (1) The tariff cut raises 
imports more than does the increase 
in national income from $71 billion 
to $136 billion; (2) the cut reduces 
domestic prices, and so lowers the 
value—though not the volume—of 
domestic production by substanti- 
ally more than it increases imports. 
But the drop in the value of U. S. 
domestic production will almost cer- 
tainly be more than made up in an 
increased output for exports. For for- 
eign nations may be expected to use 
the extra $800,000,000 obtained 
from our imports to buy our exports 
and to increase their ability to absorb 
additional capital loans from the 


Cut Would Mean 


U. S., which would also add to our 
exports (page 120). 

e Who Would Benefit-Among 
U. S. industries, however, the gains 
in production for exports would not 
be won by the groups which would 


Actual 1939: 


($71 Billion National Income) 


—1939 Duties— 


Production* Imports+ Production* Imports? Productio» 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


All commodities, 

dutiable & free**$31,176 $2,064 
All dutiable 

commodities ... 28,273 1,003 
All free 

commodities ... 2,902 1,061 
Principal Categories 
Metals and 

manufactures .. 14,027 203 
Chemicals, oils, 

and paints , 233 
Paper and books... 3,082 207 
Wool and manufac- 

75 


Cotton and 
manufactures 

Earths, earthenware, 
and glass 

Agricultural & fish- 
ery products .... 

Spirits, wines & bev- 
crages 

Sugar, molasses 
manufactures . 

Tobacco & manu- 
factures 


Selected Products 

Electrical apparatus 
Jeweled watches... 
Aluminum (primary) 


Copper (primary). . . 
Casein 
Fats, oils & oil-bear- 
ing materials... . 
Raw wool and hair. 
Woolens and wor- 
steds 
Cotton hosiery .. . . 
Pottery tableware. . 
Handmade glassware 
Cattle and beef... . 
Butter 


To Business 


lose most relatively in pro 
for the domestic market, but 
by such groups as electrical 


tus which would find their pro, 


. . . i 
tion for domestic consumptio: 


affected relatively by tariff reduc: 


Projected 1953: 


$57,398 $3,628 $56,508 


8,024 7.975 
4,906 4.905 


2? 
3,336 


1,100 


*Value of total output for domestic market (excludes exports). 


tForeton value (excludes freight charges and 


**Total of items studied, amounting to 90.7% of U.S. 1939 imports. 
Data: Postwar Import Trade of the United States and Production of Related 


Commission, May, 1945. 


d=ties). 


($136 Billion National Income 
At 1939 Duties, —Duties Cut 5( 


Items, U.S. Tariff 
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BRANCHES 


STEEL FOR WAR 
OR PEACE 


In producing steel, the ingredients are charged 
into a furnace. Then a block-long maze of 
valves and fittings goes into action, feeding and 
directing the gases that convert these inert com- 
pounds into a fiery caldron of steel. In the roll- 
ing operation, white hot billets are formed at 
mass production speeds into bars, rails, plates 
and sheets. This processing requires fluids in 
such vast amounts that the steel industry is one 
of America’s biggest industrial users of water, 
And whenever water, steam, air and oil are 
required, there are Crane valves and Crane 
piping equipment ready to control their flow. 


ANE: 


AND WHOLESALERS 


SERVING ALL 


To a soldier, as to a nation, steel is the measure of 
strength—the source of protection—the basis of 
progress. 


Steel and America are inevitably linked for it was 
ribbons of steel woven into a mighty network that 
bound our economy together. It was steel that made 
possible the towering skyscrapers so typical of the 
American way of life. 1t was steel that permitted the 
control of the giant force of steam—the life blood of 
industry. 

And producing steel is another job where pipe, 
valves and fittings play an important part. For from 
the time iron ore and coal are mined until the white- 
hot billets are changed into bars, rails, plates or 
sheets—water, steam, air and oil are vital in their 
transformation. 


And in the production of steel, as, in fact, in any 
manufacturing process, the control of water, steam, 
air and oil means valves, fittings and pipe. And sup- 
plying this important equipment has been Crane's 
job for ninety years. 


Many plants wisely look to Crane for every item 
necessary for their piping needs. They are thus 
assured of the correct equipment for every service 
plus the high quality for which the name Crane 
has always stood. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


«Qi» VALVES - FITTINGS - PIPE 


PLUMBING - HEATING + PUMPS 


INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


GENERAL 


Users of fluorescent, light- 
ing engineers and mainte- 
nance men are enjoying 
more efficient lighting by 
using G-E Watch Dog Fluo- 
rescent Starters. These 
manual reset starters have 
provided the utmost in all- 
around fluorescent lightin 

service in war factories al 
over the nation. That’s why 
these three prefer G-E. 


& Userse—are more satisfied with 
ahting fixtures equipped with 
G-E Watch Dog Starters because 
they banish enneging blink of 
dying lamps once and for all. 


Lighting Engineers—specify G-E 
atch Dog Starters because 
their unusually long life. The 
Watch Dog outlasts five ordinary 

starters. 


Maintenance Men—\like G-E 
atch Dogs because they simplify 
lighting maintenance to the easy 
= of pushing a reset button be- 
ore relamping. Reset it...forget it. 


For additional information 
write to Section G651-102, Appli- 
ance and Merchandise Dept., 
General Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


ELECTRIC 


supplier—complete surveys of bomb 
damage were available with information 
showing that, of five huge blast furnaces, 
four were in working condition despite 
superficial bomb damage to shop build- 
ings. And of ten steel rolling mills at 
this great plant, three were undamaged, 
and five required such small repairs they 
could be ready for use in six weeks. The 
other two were seriously damaged and 
will take a long time to rehabilitate. 

Ruhr steel leaders have talked freely 
about bomb damage. , 

Bombing began to make serious in- 
roads on Nazi over-all steel production 
in October, 1944. Output which had 
been running at nearly 30,000,000 tons 
a year, dropped to less than 10,000,000 
tons in January, 1945. 

One key mill, with a normal capacity 
of about 100,000 tons a month, saw 
its output drop to barely 500 tons last 
December after its most serious bomb- 
ing by Allied planes. But by January 
production was rising, only to be stop- 
ped in February when battered railroads 
could no longer haul away its output. 

e Used Slave Workers—Labor was no 
problem to the Ruhr mills. Because the 
industries were essential to Hitler’s war 
effort, few but completely unskilled 
workers were drafted. And to meet the 
soaring — demands, slave labor 
from the conquered territories was 
rushed to the Ruhr-Rhine industrial 
zones. In almost every factory, about 
one-third of the labor force was foreign. 

Today, though these slave workers 

have fled, managers insist that enough 
German employees are available to re- 
sume operations on any scale likely to 
be allowed. 
@ Over-All Problems—Behind Allied un- 
certainty over what is to become of the 
Ruhr are over-all problems which 
mount in importance as wartime bitter- 
ness gives way to the practical problems 
of keeping the peace. 

Both London and Washington are 
increasingly alarmed over maintaining 
order in Germany unless some method 
is devised to keep the population busy 
and capable of earning a living according 
to some prearranged minimum standard. 

This problem of economic rehabili- 
tation has assumed new proportions fol- 
lowing reports that Russia, among other 
economic moves, is operating the small 
but efficient German steel industry in 
the Russian zone at peak capacity, with 
the German population reputedly fully 
ar 

ontrol authorities—now fully staffed 
with advisers from Holland, Belgium, 
Norway, and Denmark—are beginning 
to be alarmed about inevitable reper- 
cussions on neighboring economies if 
Germany is radically curtailed as a sup- 
plier country and as a market outlet. 
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As the largest trading jnj- ,, 
Continent, prewar Gen | 
biggest single supplier of 
land, Sweden, and Switz: 
the Reich accounted fo; 
of the trade in both ; 
most of these countries. 
e Reparations: How Much?—|,)4;,.; 
nations will make varyin; vd 
Germany for reparations. 
ments are demanded, h 
will need to-be revitalized 
industries expanded. If t! 
trialization” group wins, | 
a rush on the part of iron ore produc 
nations to find new outlets to ep}j 
Germany, and a scramble among ; 
world’s great steel producin mn 
to capture Germany’s former mark. 
And the Allies—the British in particy} 
because the Ruhr is entirely in + 
occupation zone—must find some , 
of re-employing millions of German; 
nonmilitary industries or of mo 
them to other parts of the count 
where they will be able to find ng 
occupations, 

Agreement on some basic princi 
for handling these problems is one 
the main topics to be discussed at ¢! 
forthcoming Big Three conference. Uj 
til the outcome of that meeting 
known, the future of the Ruhr remair 
a major question in postwar plannin 


MEXICO INDUSTRIALIZES 
MEXICO, D. F.-In the five yea 


since Mexico inaugurated legislation ¢ 
encourage “essential” ~industries, 28 
new corporations—with initial capit 
of $36,327,000—have registered and ar 
utilizing the special benefits conferre 
Employment in the new companies j 
estimated at 19,000. 

Major incentive provided in the legi 
lation is a five-year exemption fror 
taxes. 

Investment in these tax-free enter 

prises accelerated last year, amounting 
to nearly $7,500,000 during the firs 
three quarters (BW —Jan.6’45,p! 16) 
’ Since 1940, it is estimated that in 
vestment in all types of industries ha 
amounted to about $80,000,000. Tota 
capital invested in all manufacturn 
industries in Mexico prior to 194 
amounted to barely $780,000,000 

Summarizing progress under the act, 
the Bank of Mexico lists new essential 
industries (with capitalization converted 
to dollars at the rate of 5 pesos to S$! 


No. of Capital 

Enterprises Type (000 omitted 
71 Foodstuffs and beverages. $1,624 
55 Metal products ...... 13,797 
28 Chemicals ........ 7 
88 Lumtber, paper, ceramics.. 3,89) 
43 Miscellaneous .... 12,68 
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¢ ALBERT SHUNS KING 


ajidate \Villiam Lyon Mackenzie 
Jong.time Prime Minister of 
»-was defeated for the Prince 
Sask.) seat for which he ran in 
we 11 election. King won the 
g poll by 263 votes, but lost by 
ies to his Cooperative Common- 
, Federation party opponent, E. L. 
nan, when the soldier vote was 
»j, As leader of the Liberal Party, 
er, he still retains his post as 
Minister. 

Liberal Party henchman Jean 
wd steps down from the East 
, eat which he won in the elec- 
, byelection will give King a 
»to win a seat in the House of 
mons. 

Canada’s final election count, 
yas one of four candidates to have 
jan victory upset by the soldier 
which was—on a national basis— 
Liberal, 32% C.C.F., 26% Pro- 
je Conservative, and 7% for other 
ier parties. The C.C.F, share of the 
wi vote was only 16%. 


ower for British Columbia 


This week another provincial 
wemment in Canada unwrapped 
ins to enter the public utility 
i. The British Columbia gov- 
ent will “acquire or expro- 
ite” three electrical utility firms 
ni their subsidiaries to extend 
wal electrification under provin- 
tal auspices. 
Since the Cooperative Com- 
ponwealth Federation Party vic- 
ny in Saskatchewan, that prov- 
e's government has taken over 
me utilities—and a number of 
her traditionally private enter- 
mses—in line with its professed 
ocialistic plans (BW—Mar.10’45, 
116). Early last year, Quebec au- 
horities stepped in to run the 
— Light, Heat & Power 
(BW— pr5'44p117). In 
sth provinces a cash settlement 
as made. 
Following this pattern, the Brit- 
hh Columbia legislature has made 
ailable $10,000,000 for this 
a's electrification program. A 
tare will go to buy the three 
esignated firms: Columbia Power 
0. Ltd., Nanaimo-Duncan Utili- 
hes Ltd., and Canadian Hydro- 
lectric Corp. Ltd. 
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r H E MA he K E T S [FINANCE SECTION-pacy H 
The stock market, by simply refusing mon stocks, have beer 
to stage any extended decline despite buying spotlight. 
widespread caution counselled lately in However, especially 
Post-war planning is at so many quarters, probably has been been the low-priced 
: demonstrating in a negative way a certain railroads, many of wh 
fever heat and a little amount of undeniable basic toughness ago barely escaped 1 
thought given to the that should be accorded some recogni- which, should the war cy 
matter of insurance tion by those professionally engaged in — well be - the 
: assaying its near-term price trend. ower earnings than wer 
conte anny result in sub- © Uneasiness Grows—Nevertheless, the ® Rails Soaring—In slight Tay 
stantial -- perhaps sur- market’s action has done little thus far to give but a few exam; specul pre 
prising savings in this to eradicate the previous conservatism buying sent Petes & ‘hio prefemmet Col 
head it c displayed by many Wall Streeters con- soaring up some 17%, Central R of 
OVEENSRS SOM. om cerning the near-term outlook. If any- N. J. common, thoegh that bank fom 
sultation with an Em- thing, uneasiness has recently been grow- _road is still far from being reorgay H. 
ployers Mutual man ing. And one important reason for this up 22%, Kansas City Southem Alf 
has been the type of leadership (or lack mon up 36%, and Chicago & Fx 
may develop the very of leadership) disclosed by the market Illinois common up 41% 
gicaind P : : P “alc 
objectives you seek. during most of June. Far more spectacular, however, We” 
Particularly disappointing to most mar- been some others. By carly this , a bu 
ket students, for example, has been the Missouri-Kansas-Texas common , mt 
way the speculative stock trading crowd, after some seven trading sessions om | 
whose buying sprees are generally risen from about $8.50 to $16.75 ppor 
touched off by “interesting” rumors, the preferred from $32.50 to virjimmpidly 
rather than sober statistical factors, and $50. Due to buying inspired by eqummnside. 
who are always primarily interested in wild rumors, also, Western Manigiimof the 

4 the size of the “percentage-profits” ob- preferred in the same period had 5 orga 
a tainable during a quick turnover of capi- from $24.50 to $37.75 and the comnimmg) tc 

tal, has more or less taken over control from $8.25 to above $14. a a 
of proceedings on the New York Stock my 

| Offices in Principal Cities of the United States Exchange’s big board recently. : . ‘ 

i Consult Your Local Telephone Directory © Better Stocks Ignored—Because of this Security Price Averages a fo 
4 factor, the better grade stocks generally, This Week Month yg ™! 
as well as the traditional pivotal issues, Week Ago Ago sy 

§ still continue to be ignored by the ma- Stocks p afte 

jority of market participants. Instead, Industrial ...145.4 144.0 143.8 lmtly | 
a substantial portion (far too large a Railroad ... 59.0 57.0 54.4 we 
part, according to many Streeters) of the Utility ..... 70.0 68.8 666 § phing 
fairly heavy activity in stocks has been Bonds ds t 
supplied by the lower-priced issues. Industrial ...122.2. 122.2 1222 (MM ng | 
On occasion this month some of the Rateoad - 115.6 © 115.4 by ee: 
industrial “specialties,” as well as a num- ; ony oe owe 
ber of the utility holding company com- Data: Standard & Poor's Cort P 
COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
150 
+ 
140 +} 41 
LOEW’S INCORPORATED 11 }] | 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" } 1! {! 
June 7, 1945 130 i 50 Indu: sre t*}+ | 
HE Board of Di on June 6th, t 
1945 doamel a coed “dividend of | J st? *Hythyst! 
37hoc per > on the oreo al {Tf 
Stock ° n le Pe 
Fr day of tom. 1948 to” stockholders of rec- 120 }t Fit 
at the close of business on the 19th 1, 
day of June, 1945. Checks will be mailed. KEY: 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 110 phirr tipi tia da tii tiy <— Week's High Leritrsi tips tiss! 
Vice President & Treasurer 
60 =— Close 
on —_ >— Week's low 
* * 55 (1926 = 100) EF H 
° ° 20 Rails tt 
Universal Pictures HH 
Company, Inc. = 1" AL ttt — 
“fe ; 
peters, aetettt® 
40 #8} pret? tpt “ppt frie 
The Board of Directors has declared 35 Lisrrlisitiirlirsrrtirslisslisis tari tisis tilapia! ‘ te 
a quarterly dividend of 50c per share Apr. May June Ju _ Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Ma May June 
on the outstanding stock of the Com- <cvitapanalaichts ” yf 19 YY 4 dla 
pany, payable July 31, 1945 to Date: Stondord & Poor's Corp. © ausmeess WORE oy 0, 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on July 16, 1945. 
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HE TRADING POST 


lense of Bureaucracy 


nzens Who are convinced, as a re- 
4 their dealings with Washington, 
bureaucrats wield enormous powers, 
ut regard for the wishes of the 
» may be surprised to learn that 
cats are extremely sensitive to 
preferences; that they live in 
¢ Congress; and that it is a feeling 
4 of power that drives many able 
fom government. 

H. Appleby, in “Big Democ- 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 197 
6.75), presents the “other” side 
reaucracy, a subject that has be- 
»a burning issue, in the minds of 
in recent years. 

on 1933 through 1944, Appleby 
portunity to view the workings of 
ydly expanding bureaucracy from 
inside. As assistant and under secre- 
of the Dept. of Agriculture, he saw 
oganization grow from less than 
() to almost 90,000 regular em- 
es as scores of new and diverse 
ities were added. 


aa 
Ihio prete 
tral R 
that bank 
> TCOrgan 
ithern 
» & Bay 


lOowever, } 
V this y 
himon 
CSsi0ns 
» $16.75 
) to virty 
ed by equ 
m Mant 
od had n 
the comp 


ges sa former bureaucrat, he treats this 
\fonth yg maligned creature of government 
igo sympathy and _ understanding. 

» after years in which he was fre- 

— Wily bewildered by the complexity 


wenment, Appleby did not leave 
shington discouraged. He vigorously 
ds the system of bureaucracy. He 
mes that the government inevitably 
have more, not less, responsibility 
power, and suggests that it is up to 
people and their elected representa- 
to study the workings of the sys- 
and see for themselves why gov- 
ment must be “different.” 


x * * 


ppleby makes no pretense of writ- 
a history. His is not a documented 
ysis of the growth of American gov- 
vent. His announced aims are (1) to 
nt one general impression of gov- 
ent, after twelve years within it, 
(2) to suggest relative values in 
lic consideration of government. 
he immediate rewards for reading 
volume are more specific. It will 
give those who must deal with 
‘hington an interesting, and_pre- 
ably accurate, explanation of the 
reaucratic attitude,” and how it de- 
ped, and (2) convince the able or 
est bureaucrat that he has at least 
iriend outside the capital. 
ppleby likens the governmental atti- 
to the judicial temperament. A 
d lawyer may not make a good judge. 
excellent musician may not be quali- 
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fied to lead an orchestra. So, he says, 
a successful businessman may not be a 
success in government. 

Long concentration on other func- 
tions, in fact, makes many unfit for gov- 
ernment service. In his opinion, those 
businessmen who have the best chance 
of acquiring the public-interest attitude 
are those who inherited their business 
interests. 

As to the charge that those in govern- 
ment seek to abolish private enterprise, 
Appleby answers: 

In twelve crowded years, I have never 
seen in Washington anyone who had a driv 
ing desire for the government to take over 
complete control and detailed direction and 
management of business. ... I have found 
no cultivated advocacy of widespread regu- 
lation of business. Contrary to a prevalent 
impression, people in government do not 
yearn for the responsibility of extensive 
and intensive control over economic ac 
tivity. 

; * * * 


Appleby leaves unanswered the ques- 
tion of why the impression that govern- 
ment does seek greater control over 
economic activity is so prevalent. He 
says that so long as we i congres- 
sional inquiries, free speech, freedom to 
write letters, and free franchise in elec- 
tions, there is not much danger of the 
bureaucrat becoming isolated from the 
people. But he complains that politi- 
cians, newspaper men, civic groups, and 
the like, today take up too much of the 
time of department heads and bureau 
chiefs. He suggests that a government 
“for the people” can best be achieved 
by limited participation “by the people,” 
because even the best informed citizens 
have so little understanding of govern- 
ment. 

Appleby’s assertion that bureaucracy 
is not new, that some of the current 
problems have existed since Washing- 
ton’s day, is pertinent. On the whole, 
his handling of the case for the defense 
is an able one, but probably it should 
be read in conjunction with earlier 
works such as John H. Crider’s “The 
Bureaucrat” and Friedrich Hayek’s “The 
Road to Serfdom.” 

Now that he is out of government, 
and general manager of a radio broad- 
casting company, where his very busi- 
ness existence is dependent upon oper- 
ating under bureaucratic controls, it 
might be well for Appleby to start mak- 
ing notes for another book to be pub- 
lished about 1958. It would be interest- 
ing to see if his ideas on the role of 
government change in the next twelve 
years, 
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Iron Fireman’s 
ae 


en 


UEL conservation 

is a new effort for 
many Americans—but it has been, and now 
is, Iron Fireman’s regular job. Iron Fireman 
automatic stokers have been saving coal, and 
users have been reaping the gains of coal 
savings for more than 21 years. 

Right now, in thousands of heating and 
power plants throughout the United States 
and Canada, Iron Fireman owners are saving 
coal, saving labor and saving money with 
Iron Fireman automatic stokers. Iron 
Fireman’s automatic firing and controlled 
combustion gets more heat, more power 
from coal than in previous practice. 


Ask for Boiler Room Survey 
If your boilers are not now fired auto- 
matically by Iron Fireman stokers, why not 
investigate? Without cost or obligation you 
can get a survey showing how much coal, 
manpower and money Iron Fireman stokers 
will save for you. Our nationwide organiza- 
tion of qualified factory representatives and 
dealers is at your service. Write: Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., 3731 W. 106th St., Cleve- 
land 11, Ohio, Pioneer and Leader in its field. 


THE TREND 


RESETTING THE SIGHTS ON FOREIGN TRADE 


“Foreign trade analysis begins and ends with imports” 
(BW—Dec.2’44,p120). For, even granting that other 
countries want U.S. durable goods, and assuming that 
all nations can cooperate to lower trade barriers, how 
much we can sell the rest of the world depends on how 
many dollars we supply it with. Its supply of dollars 
results from our imports of the world’s goods, our foreign 
loans, and our net purchase of travel, shipping, and other 
services. And the greatest of these is imports. 


@ The fact weenow must face is that our postwar imports 
will not be as large as we had expected. The more 
precisely statisticians attempt to project our imports, the 
lower their estimates run. First, the Dept. of Commerce 
came up 18 months ago with a figure of around $5.5 
billion of imports. The National Planning Assn. pared 
this to about $5 billion six months ago. The U. S. Tariff 
Commission (page 114) now comes forward with data that 
add up to at most $4.7 billion, and probably less.* And 
more realistic assumptions point to still smaller totals. 

To appreciate fully the meaning of this shrinkage we 
had best call time for a statistical interlude. The Com- 
merce figure was admittedly a simple extension of the 
previous close relationship between U.S. imports and 
business activity; it took no account of new synthetic sub- 
stitutes for raw materials on one side, or of the declining 
reserves of our national resources on the other. N.P.A. 
did just this refining work with some item-by-item 
analysis. Now, Tariff Commission’s six volumes of detail 
stand as the last word in the study of imports. 


@ The commission’s total is about $4 billion. However, 
it offers no projection for one vital commodity, crude oil, 
for which N.P.A. sets down imports of over $700 million, 
or one billion barrels a year (U.S. 1939 output was about 
1} billion barrels, is now running near 13 billion barrels). 
Many observers would place our oil import estimate 
much lower. Adding this to the commission’s total, we 
might figure on $4.5 billion imports—as against the $5 
billion of N.P.A., and the $5.5 billion originally estimated 
by Commerce. 

Furthermore, N.P.A. advocated import expansion— 
figuring that “a moderate tariff adjustment policy” might 
result in “at least $700 million annually” more imports 
by 1950. But the Tariff Commission estimates that a full 
50% cut in U.S. duties—a good deal more than a “moder- 
ate” cut—would yield only $800 million more imports a 
year by around 1953. N.P.A.’s estimate of another $300 
million of imports expansion to be achieved by stock- 
piling strategic raw materials and conserving our declin- 
* These estimates are pretty much all based on postwar conditions 
of domestic full employment and a 1941 price level—national 


income of about $140 billion. 
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ing natural resources might prove equall, opti 

Finally, we need only note that the co: dition , 
employment, on which all_the figures ar based. j 
foreordained. And anything short of it wil] further 
our postwar import volume. 


© Measured against the facts of the day, this 
approach might seem to be rather of long-range 
retical interest than of immediate importance to | 
can business. Imports today are running well gy 
billion a year, despite war disruption of trade cha 
and the inflating influences—high prices and pu 
of war-strategic materials—will abate only after 
Also helping to sustain our exports temporarily afte 
war will be the spending by foreign nations of gold 
dollar balances accumulated during the war (BW- 
12’44,p120). But the day of readjustment will no 
long in coming. 

We may then seek to sustain exports by making 
foreign investments. Certainly, capital lending js 
jected by most Americans as one of the foundations 
large postwar export volume. But there must be a 
run perspective “that an ultimate time of repayment 
come into view” (BW—Dec.16'44,p120)—which 
that at some later date we shall begin to buy more 
we sell. For the loans we make each year increase for 
next year the volume of interest that we expect 
debtors to pay. And to go on indefinitely making 
loans only so that interest on our 6ld loans may 
repaid is to build an unstable credit and economic st 
ture for the world and ourselves. 

Thus even the volume of our capital lending must 
related in part to the volume of our imports. So, dou 
exports come to depend on imports. For example, 
N.P.A. budgeted $3 billion of capital lending along ¥ 
$6 billion in imports and $1 billion in net purchase 
gold and services to equal $10 billion in exports. Hg 
a $1 billion drop in imports would require almost a§ 
billion drop in exports—or an unstable rise in ca 


lending. 


© Now we find that the closer we examine our im 
potential, the smaller it turns out to be. For, vi 
realistically, even the Doughton bill before the Senate 
week, which provides authority for tariff cuts, up to 3) 
could never be used to the full so as to yield the ¥ 
million more in imports (at full employment) proj 
by the Tariff Commission. 

In short, we must face some lowering of our eg 
sights. We may also choose to cushion that fall 
raising our import efforts. 
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